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When we try to realize the enormous bulk of 
our corn crop, the figures commonly used fail 
to give us any clear idea of it. In round num- 
bers, a large crop will now reach a thousand 
million of bushels. This’ quantity of corn in 
the ear, would fill a crib of ordinary hight and 
width long enough to reach from New York to 
San Francisco. Shelled, all this corn would 
make up 3,000,000 car loads, which would make 
& train of box-freight cars 17,000 miles in 
length, or which would extend nearly three- 
quarters of the distance round the earth at the 


‘equator. The idea that all this vast quantity 


of corn has to be handled ear by ear in the sin- 
gle process of husking alone, presents to our 
minds a waste of human labor that is surpris- 
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ing, to say the least, and opens up a field for 
the exercise of mechanical ingenuity large 
enough to occupy scores of inventive minds. 
The general average saving of labor by the use 
of machinery upon the farm is in a ratio of 10 
toi. That is, with the assistance of machin- 
ery, the labor of ten men is done by one man. 
The mower or reaper, driven by one man, does 
the work of ten mowers. The thrashing ma- 
chine, worked by four to eight men, saves labor 
in about the same proportion. And in almost 
all the work of the farm we have the help of 
machinery, except in the harvesting of corn. 
The greatest need of the time is a corn har- 
vester. A corn-husker we have, but unfortu- 
nately it is far too little known and used. From 
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three or four years’ knowledge and study of 
this machine, we believe it to be at least as val- 
uable a help to the farmer, and as great a labor- 
saver as the mower or reaper, and were corn- 
huskers in as general use as the reapers, we 
should consider them equally’ indispensable. 

The usual amount of corn that can be husked 
by a fair farm hand in a day is from 80 to 40 © 
bushels. We have found few men to husk 
more than this, although we have heard of 
those who profess to be able to husk 100 bush- 
elsa day. If we take this extreme quantity as - 
the limit of a man’s work, then the huskiag 
machine that will husk 100 bushels in an hour, 
will do as much more than hand labor as may 
reasonably be expected of any farm machinery, 







































































-mannfacturing purposes) little less than that of bay. 
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Bye or Wheat.—‘ J. N. J.,” Middletown, 
Ohio. Upon an inferior soil, rye would be a better crop 
to sow than wheat. Wheat requires a more fertile soil 
than rye to produce an equal number of bushels. Wheat 
straw is generally considered better fodder than rye straw 
by those farmers who feed straw, but rye straw is less 
harsh or flinty, and is preferred by some on that account. 
Bat either kind of straw is poor fodder, and should only 
be used to give needful bulk to other and more concen- 

Mi food. In the market rye straw bears a value (for 
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If there is one admonition that is more timely than 
another just now, it is to push.the fall work ahead. 
Some kinds of work must be done whatever the 
weather may be. Thereis other work that may be 
postponed. Out-door work may be done in the 
fine October weather, for half the cost that the 
same work would cost during sleet and cold rains 
in November. The forehanded man always has the 
most leisure. He is never in a hurry. Hurried 
work is always poorly done. The farmer who is 
hurried and behind time, works twice as hard as he 
needs to do, never has a leisure day, and yet loses 
money. Late sown or late gathered crops are 
always deficient, or defective in quality. With our 
magnificent autumn weather, there is no excuse for 
being caught with necessary work on hand, when 
snows and storms are in season. 

: nee 


Hints about Work. 


Winter Wheat.—This crop should be in the 
ground by this time in the Northern States. In 
the Middle and Southern States, it may be sown 
this month. Where the fly is feared, a dressing of 
finely slacked lime in powder, copiously applied 
upon the field until the ground is white, has been 
found to greatly diminish the ravages of the pest. 
Where no manure has been applied, and top-dress- 
ing is required, it should be done as early as possi- 
ble. There is no danger of loss of any valuable 
portion of the manure. 

Rye may be sown early this month for the regular 
crop. For early spring pasture or soiling in the 
West or North, there is no more valuable crop. 
We have sown 5 bushels per acre the last of Octo- 
ber, for soiling purposes, with excellent results. 
In the Southern States good winter pasture may 
thus be provided. 

Corn Husking should be done without delay. 
Twice as much work may be done ona fine October 
day, as on a cold blustering day a month later 
The fodder is got in in a better condition, and corn 
stalks are too valuable feed to be wasted. The 
stalks should be bound in small sheaves, and shock- 
ed in large shocks. The larger the shock the less 
the stalks are exposed to the weather. Husking 





——— 
should be done by the bushel, an 

see that clean work is done, and “es moe. a 
well bound and shocked. Hall’s husking mr wad 
which are now much improved, will be touna’é 
great help and protection to the hands, mgt. 

Potatoes.—In digging potatoes let them be expo 

ed as little to the sun and air as possible, Dig . 
soon as tops are dying or dead. There are oval 


useful potato diggers made and sold at reasonable 


prices, which save time and labor. When Potatoes 
are pitted, it is best to do the work thorough} 
now, than make temporary heaps intending 
complete them afterwards. In nine cages out of 
ten, this temporary business fails. A sudden hard 
frost comes unexpectedly, and these unfinished 
pits are injured. 

Live Stock generally should now reccive more 
than usual care. Separate unthrifty animals 
from the rest, and nurse them up before the cold 
weather comes on. An unthrifty animal is shown 
by its hard rough hide, and the woe-begone expres. 
sion of its face. A blind man may pick out such 
an animal. Its character is apparent to the touch 
of the fingers. Young stock especially should be 
watched and well treated. Feed no poor animals 
over winter. Keep the best for breeding, ang 
don’t be tempted to sell them off and keep the 
poor ones. Beware, however, of suddenly enrich- 
ing the feed of poor animals. This should be done 
gradually. The digestive organs are closely related 
to the blood and life of the animal. Blood diseases 
certainly follow sudden changes of the feed, and 
none are more rapidly fatal in their effects. 


Weeds,—There is no month in the year while 
weeds are growing, in which they may not be fought 
with advantage. Burn everything in the shape of 
a weed that can be gathered at this season. There 
is no safety otherwise. They may be scattered 
upon the roads and trodden under foot, but the 
seeds are only put out of sight. They will appear 
again. When burned, however, there is no resur- 
rection for them. 

Keeping Accounts.—If no accounts have been 
kept upon the farm, it is a good time now to begin. 
Make a map of the farm, no matter how rough 
it may be. Measure every field as near as 
possible. Perhaps this may lead one to see the 
advantage of having fewer fences, and straight 
ones. Number or name every field, and oblige 
everybody about the farm to call each field by its 
number or name when speaking of it. Paste a 
copy of the map of good size upon the inside of 
the barn door. Start the accounts with the fall 
seeding, wheat or rye, and charge every field with 
the work, manure, and seed put uponit. One will 
be surprised to find what crops cost, if the market 
value of labor and manure are included in the 
estimate. But it is this which will open the eyes 
of a farmer to the needs of his business. He then 
becomes a business man, and works on the only 
correct principles. E 

Sundry Matters.—A list should be made of all 
work that must be done, and that which may be 
done. Fix a time for doing thet which must be 
done, and stick to it. Do that which may be done 
in the intervals. This is how leisure is made. 
This is what is meant by looking ahead. There is 
much now to be looked to ahead. It is needless 
to point out what these things are. No man is a 
true farmer who is ignorant of them, but many 
farmers fail to think of them in time. We do not 
pretend to tell a farmer everything that he must do, 
or how he must do it, our object is rather to remind 
him of many things that are frequently forgotten 
until it is too late. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments 


—_o-— 


By the middle of this month, nearly all the har- 
vesting will be finished in the Northern States. 
There will, however, be plenty of work after har- 
vesting. The plowing, draining, and cutting of 
brush and weeds, will give abundant employment. 
Though the days are short, the cool weather now 
enables men to accomplish nearly as much in aday, 
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as they did during the long warm days of August 
and September. 


——.— 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Fruit.—All late sorts should be harvested before 
sharp frosts. Never shake good fruit from the 
trees, but pick carefully by hand, to avoid bruises 
and consequent decay. 

Packing.—In packing take care not to injure the 
fruit, and let it be well assorted; the difference in 
price between properly assorted fruit, and that 
packed as it comes from the tree, will repay a good 
deal of care in this respect. When good prices 
can be had, it is better to sell at once. Keep the 
temperature of the fruit cellar as low as possible 
without freezing. 

Cider.—Do not mix that made from the summer 
apples, with that from the late fruit, unless for 
making vinegar. Cider made from the late fall and 
winter apples, is best for home use. The more 
care used in sorting the fruit, and the more gradual 
the fermentation, the better the quality will be. 

Planting.—Where fall planting is done, set the 
trees at once, so that they will become well estab- 
lished before cold weather. Land for planting trees 
next spring should be plowed in the fall. 

Labels.—Replace old and defaced labels with new, 
and at the same time see that a plan is made with 
the name and place of each tree. 

Nursery Trees should be looked after, and if they 
need cutting back or trimming, do it at once. 

Budded Trees will need looking after, and the 
tyings loosened if too tight. 

Pomace.—if it is desirable to separate seeds for 
raising stocks, small quantities may be washed out 
by means of a sieve, but where much is needed, a 
stream of water and a kind of cradle are required. 

Peach Stones should be buried in boxes and left 
over winter. If considerable quantities are planted, 
the best way is to sow thickly on the ground, and 
cover with earth, they will crack during winter and 
are to be sifted out in the spring and planted. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Grapes.—Allow iaem to become thoroughly ripe 
before gathering, whether for table use or for wine ; 
when ripe the stems to the bunches lose their stiff- 
ness, and hang directly down. 

Strawberries may be set out early this month from 
rooted runners. Mulch old beds with leaves, cut 
straw, or hay. 

Blackberries and Raspberries. —If the fruiting 
canes were not cut last month, do it at once, and 
tie up the new wood to stakes or trellises. If new 
plants are set this fall, cut back to within 3 or 4 
inches of the ground. Set raspberries 4 to 6 feet 
apart, and blackberries 6 to 8 feet. 

Curranis and Gooseberries.—As soon as the leaves 
have fallen, prune thoroughly ; cut out such old 
wood as is not needed, and make an open bush. 
The cuttings may be planted in rows 18 inches to 2 
feet apart, and the cuttings 6 inches in the rows. 
Press the soil firmly around the lower ends of the 
cuttings. In two years these plants will fruit. 

aspen 


Kitchen Garden. 


Cabbages.—Prepare cold-frames for wintering the 
young plants grown from seed the last month. 
The frames should be a foot high at the back, and 
8 inches in the front, and the width of the length 
of a common sash, viz., 6 feet. Set out the plants 
2to3 inches apart each way, putting them down 
to the leaves ; cover in freezing weather, but not 
before, as the object is to keep them dormant. 

Cauliflowers.—Treat in the same way as cabbages. 

Celery.—Finish earthing up, banking the earth 
well up to the stalks, nearly to the top of the 
leaves. In cold localities it may be stored in 
trenches the latter part of the month. 

Letiwce.—Some of the hardy varieties will winter 
over in the open ground, if covered with leaves or 
litter. For early spring use the plants should be 
set im the eold-frame the same as cabbages. 





Rhubarb.—Divide now if new beds are wanted, 
as the plants start so early in the spring, that they 
can not then be handled so easily. Give a heavy 
dressing of good stable manure to old or new beds. 

Spinach.—Sow for spring crop early this month. 
Thin out the late fall crop, and on the approach of 
freezing weather, give a thin covering of marsh hay. 


Squashes.—Cut on the appreach of frost, and al- 
low them to lay two or three days in the sun, cov- 
ering with the vines at night. In handling take 
care not to bruise or break off the stems, as this 
will often produce decay. Store in « dry place} 
where there is no danger of frost. 

Sweet Potatoes.—After the first frost has wilted the 


| vines, dig and allow to remain in the sun until dry. 


Those wanted for winter should be packed in bar- 
rels with cut straw, or dry leaves, and stored in a 
place where the temperature is not below 60°. 

Root Crops.—Have the root cellars, bins, barrels, 
etc., ready for storing as soon as the weather makes 


| it necessary to hurry upthe work. Pits inthe open 


ground answer for storing large quantities ; the pits 
should be 2% to 3 feet deep, 3feet wide, and as long 
as needed. Between every two feet of roots, a 
space of six inches of earth should be left, as this 
will allow the section to be taken out easily with- 
out exposing the rest. Fill the sections with roots 
to the top of the ground, cover with litter, and on 
the approach of cold weather, cover with earth, 
giving slant enough to allow the rain to run off. 
Of course such pits can only be made in dry ground 
where water will not settle during the winter. 

Plowing and Draining may be done now, as ground 
thus treated in the fall, will be ready to work some 
days earlier in the spring. 

Manure.—Save everything that can be converted 
into manure, and collect leaves, leaf-mold, and 
whatever other absorbents can be had easily. Cart 
to the field when the teams can be spared, and 
place in piles where needed. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If any improvements are designed in the grounds 
around the house, new walks or drives to be 
laid out, now is a favorable time to make them, 
and much better than in spring when the rush and 
hurry of work is on. If the ground does not lie so 
that there is a natural drainage, lay underdrains. 

House Plants—Remove to the house at once such 
plants as it is desirable to save for another season. 
Cut back both root and branch, and keep in the 
shade for a few days, until well established. Make 
cuttings of all such as it is desirable to propagate. 

Cannas.—Take up before the frost has killed the 
foliage, otherwise the roois are apt to rot. 

Chrysanthemums.—After the plants have formed 
good buds, pot for fall and winter mi Those 
left out ought to have stakes to support them. 

Perennials.—Where they have been left for three 
or four years in the same bed, they should be taken 
up, divided, and reset ; they produce enough better 


| flowers to pay for this extra trouble. 


Bulbs.—All hardy bulbs, such as tulips, hyacinths, 
jonquils, crocuses, etc., ought to be put into the 
ground by the middle of the month if possible. 
Tender bulbs, like gladioluses, tiger-flowers, etc., 
should be taken up after frost, dried off, and stored 
in a cool, dry place, where they will not freeze. 

Dahlias.—After the frost has killed the foliage, 
dig the roots on a warm sunny day, taking care not 
to break them. As soon as dry, labe!, and store in 
a dry cellar. 

Protection.—Collect all materials needed for cov- 
ering half-hardy shrubs and plants. Red cedar, or 
other evergreen boughs, marsh hay, and leaves, are 
all useful. Do not cover too early, as the plants 
may start if protected too soon. Not only are tender 
plants, but hardy sorts, benefitted by covering. 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Even though frost has not made its appearance, 


it is better to have all tender plants under cover, 
than to expose them tothe cool nights. Plants set 





out during the summer in pots or tubs, should be 
taken in, and either repotted, or the top soil re- 
moved, and replaced by rich compost. 

Repairs should all be finished by this time; and 
everything putin proper order to receive the plants. 
See that all insects are destroyed within the house, 


and all the plants taken into the housge, first care- : 


fully examined and freed from all vermin. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—~_eo——- 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show ata glance 
the transactions for the month ending Sept. 14th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. att Sao AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 

REc Flour, Wheat. Corn. Ry Barli 

29 v's thes m *th316,000 3,671,000 1,967,000 54.000 tie 78.005 
28 d’s last mi "£52; 000 2, 914, 000 5. 763, 000 41’ 000 3, 2200 397,000 
SALEs, Fiour., Wheat. Corn, Rye. 

29 d's this m’th348,000 5,143,000 4,746,000 24000 ae 11.006 
28 di’s last m’th 269, 000 3, ‘902 "000 6,125,000 27. 000 879,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RacuiPra. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bar rey Oats. 


29 days 1874...816,000 3,671,000 1,967,000 “61,000 28,700 "758,000 
2 days 180. "371,000 2°1331000 4°598,000 97.000 “83900. 968 


Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 











3. days 1874. . 548,000 5,143,000 4,716,000 26,000 2,304, 
27 days 1873... .468, 000 2047) 000 4,802,000 229,000 7,000 2,047,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. — bush. “a bush. bush, 
Sept. 8, 1874..1,018,581 1,827,385 17,892 181,390 143, 
Aug.10, 1874. .1,853, 763 1) 126,343 28,400 —— 18,282 eyed 
july 6, i: ae 221,628 32,970 —— 881,512 
une e 16 6,651 68,188 1,573 $23, 11609 
May 11, 1874.. 325,331 84,008 25588941 ao 40, 
April 6, 1874. .1,086,093 128,692 20,879 118; 320 468,673 - 45,4’ 
Mar. 9, 1874. .1,820,813 754,511 26,378 61 1416 751,375 22, 
Feb. 9, 1874..1,070,649 541,800 : 40, 0;906 735,992 23,769 
Jan, 12, 1874. .1,285,418 1,146,202 1,181 186,208 514,117 35,482 
Dec. 10, 1873. .1,553,313 2,093,544 —— 244,885 579,742 60,865 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Sept. 10. 
aa + fe Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bose, bush. bush. 
1874. .1,529,415 28,492,895 15,829,600 583,050 3,820 88,896 272,105 
1873.. "966,067 12,166,224 9,813,745 551, 098 19,226 26,591 91,270 


5.  Receipis at head og ‘4 “eg at Albany each season 


ug. 3 
Flour. Wheat pha Rye. Barley. Oata. 


2 bbls bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
BeiBias csdce 53, 000 12,841,000 12,492,700 189,800 & 100 : Stove 
re 66,900 8,901,100 8,419,800 617, +400 27. 7000 2 05,000 
Ts EON 66,000 3,500,500 16,013,600 319,400 401,500 4 369300 


Gold has been up to 110% and down to 109%—closing 
Sept. 12th at 1093¢ as ogainst 10954 on August 12th... 
The movement in domestic produce, of nearly all kinds, 
has been on an extensive scale. The receipts of Flour 
and Wheat have been liberal; and, in view of the very fa- 
vorable results of the harvest in most countries, holders 
have been very urgent in offering supplies for sale at 


‘much lower prices, leading an active trade, in good part 


for export, the zow rates on ocean freights favoring ship- 
pers. Corn and Oats, on the contrary, have been offered 
quite moderately, and have been in very good demand to- 
ward the close at much stronger rates. The dealings in 
Corn have been largely on speculative account, and the 
market here, as well as in the interior, and at Liverpool, 
has been measurably under speculative control. Hence, 
the advance has been somewhat arbitrary. The old crop 
of Oats had been almost exhausted before the new crop 
began to reach the market, and as the wants of the job- 
bing trade were quite pressing, sellers of the new crop 
were enabled to realize better prices. The transactions 
in grain, especially in Corn and Oats, have been largely 
in stock for forward delivery. Rye has been in limited 
request at our quotations. Barley has been quite nomi- 
nal in price, no business having been reported thus far 
this season. Barley Malt has been in moderate request, 
but at easier figures....Provisions have been fairly ac- 
tive, but quoted lower and unsettled, closing more steadi- 
-. Wool has been in brisk demand, mainly on manu- 
facturing account, closing strong and buoyant in price. 
..Cotton has been freely dealt in, mostly for forward 
delivery, but at easier prices. The later crop reports, 
having been less favorable, tended to strengthen the 
views of holders....Tobacco has been unusually active, 
and much firmer ; the demand having been largely spec- 
ulative... Hay and Straw have been quoted lower on a 
moderate business....Seeds have been in fair jobbing re- 
quest, but closed weaker in price’. ... Hops have been held 
with more firmness, on, however, a restricted business. 
We now quote this year’s growth in our comparative ta- 
ble of prices. The crop of domestic now saved is said 
to be the finest in quality since that of 186%. Brewers, it 
is thought, will not be long finding out that the hops are 
much richer and heavier than usual, and that a much less 


| quantity will be required to produce the same result. As 


to the extent of the yield, the prevailing opinion is that 
we have grown about the same quantity as last year.. In 
the interior, some 3,000 bales have been bonght by deal- 
ers on speculation, at an average price of 40c. per lb. 
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Aug. 12, Sept. 12. 
-.. 1095-8 109 1-2 
$450 @67% $440 @ 6 15 
650 @953 480 @8 25 
63 @953N 49 @83 
6% 8% 550 @800 
450 523 44 @50 
. 53 @650 450 @550 
850 @4% 410 @552 
189 @15% 12% @ 142% 
115 -@1% 110 @12 
8 @ 8 9% @10 
BKe@ 80 97 @100 
9e@e@-— % @101 
0 @ 8% 6 @ 7 
0 @ & 6 @ 7 
9 @10 87 @10 
Nominal. Nominal 
% @140 60 @110 
#3 ix fxs fe 
7 7 
—@ 80 3 @ 50 
80 @ 60 3 @ 60 
10 @ 10% 10 @ 10X¥ 
. 83 @850 250 @2% 
Flax, # 2 74@ 210 205 @ 201% 
Svear—Refi’g & Grocery # D 64@ 10 6¥@ 10% 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal....... 35 @ 48 36 @ 50 
New Orleans, ¥ ga. fancihithees 3% @ & > @ 8 
Correr—itio(Gold)........... 18 @ 2% %WUxX@ 19 
Topacco, Kentucky, &c.,# B. Me e He 4 
+: Sareea 50 
Domestic Fleece, #® 30 @ 6& 80 @ 6& 
Domestic, puiled, # B........ 53 @ 53 2 @ 5236 
+ tne. 8K 8 OOM 
4 ‘ be 
( x 45 00 @47 00 44.00 @46 00 
barrel essence CY) 9 ominal 
oe Bain mess..........--. 1050 @1300 1100 @13 50 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # } 18%@ 14 13%@ 14% 
BuTrer—state, # D.........++ 2 @ 3 2 @ 40 
Western, #W......--ceeerseee 18 @ 27 17 @ 380 
enn 5 @_ 13% 5 @ 4 
BeaNs—® Dushel......... . 180 @550 150 @500 
Peas—Canada, free. @ bu... 125 @130 128 @130 
; ¥ 17 @ 24 18 @ 24 
6b @ 18 146 @ 18 
14 @ I7 15 @ 18 
125 @250 1723 @250 
60 @100 60 @1 12 
150 @1% 17 @22 
-—-@e - 9 @115 
-—-@ —- 0 @ 6 
ve -@ — 50 @ 1 25 
sao . — @100 % @100 
4 + 600 @900 600 @10 00 
a . 800 @42% 150 @8 00 
. 200 @2% 150 @% 00 
WEET PorsTors—# bbl. Nominal. 82 @ 3 50 
CARROTS —# 100 .......0. 00+ - 20 @ — 1% @200 
BROOM-OORN .. .-.....5 sseee 5 @. il 6 @ 12 
WHORTLEBERRIES, # bush... 200 @300 Nominal. 
BLACKBERRIES, @ quart...... 6 @ 10 Nomina 
Pius, # bbl ....... coe — @ — 600 @12 00 
RAPES, # B...... ° —- @ — 6 @ 12 
aaa tonegh Pet . 100 @ ag 1° : 3 M4 
ANBERRIES— 6 ominal. @ 3 
i . . 200 @450 50 @ 250 
250 @1500 250 @1000 
800 @4000 600 @25 00 
123 @800 100 @150 
200 @2% 200 @2% 
- 10 @ — 1583 @ ae 
. 50 @1580 3@ % 
-1353 @ — 10 @1% 
238 8 $18 
CUCUMBERS, # 5 @ 25 
CAULIFLOWERS, @ dozen..... 150 @400 100 @400 
PLANTS, #@ dozen........ - @ - 50 @ % 
MA BEANS, @ bag...:...... —- @ — 18 @1%7 
New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
166 2,786 24,743 22,797 60,514 
23 2,400 28,887 25, 67,853 
56 2,57 22,918 25,747 61,068 
28 3,073 24,986. 27,417 65,780 





73 18 28,645 28,077 66,318 
846 13,158 139,179 128,731 321,483 
883 10,546 104,116 94,311 246,424 
Beeves. Case: Calves. Sow. Swine. 

Sy) 


t. 1 8,205 
Sor 5 Weeks. .49,124 
068 


Total 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks37, 


Avera, Week........ 9,825 2 26,0 25,746 
do. fo. Yast Month... 9267 % Ey 26,029 23,577 
do. do. prev’s Month.. 9,149 58 8,240 21,556 28,775 


Beef Cattle.—At the ontset the market opened 
with an improvement of %{c. a Ib. upon prime to extra 
cattle, while poor stock dragged heavily. It was ap- 
parent that the influx of poor cattle would result in a 
Jower average, and while extra beevessold at fully %c. a 
. higher than at the same time last year, the low range 
of 5 cents for the poorest weakened the market all round, 
and prices drooped throughout the month. At the close 
the market was dull, with a losing business to shippers. 
To get $3 a head above first cost in Chicago, was thought 
to be doing well, and many were gold at prices which 
paid nothing for freight. At the close extra sold for 135<c., 
to dress 58 Ibs.; good native steers brought 9@13c. @ 
.,; to dress 56 to 57 Ihs., and poor Texans and natives 
sold for 7/@9c., to dress 55 tbs, 

The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


Large Sales. Aver. 
11 @ilke. 11Ke. 
10 Sti c. i 
inal c. ll c. 
10 like: 10Xc. 
10%@iL Kc. 10X¥c 


Milch Cows.—Tbe business in fresh cows has been 
fair throughout the month. Good average cows would 
fetch $55 to $60, and choice cows, with the calf, sell for 
$%. Fancy cows, for family use, sell occasionally for 
$80 to $100. Only choice cows are wanted at this season. 
...-.-Oalwes.—The market for veals has been firm 
throughout, grass and buttermilk calves have eased off. 

L ions are for good veals, 7@10c. @ Bb. ; grassers, 
.560 per head, and buttermilk calves at 34@b5c. 
®.....Sheep and Lambs have been hard to sell, 


¥ 


unless fat. With many poor on hand, the market has 
drooped, and prices are off. For fat stock the prices are 
6@6%c.; common to prime, 43@5%c. Choice lambs 
sell for 6@7i¢c. ® D..... Swine,.—With increased re- 
ceipts, the quotations for dressed hogs have given way 
slightly. Corn-fed hogs have touched 9%c. @ I. during 
the month. As we close, we note quotations for live at 
$7.18@7.31 # 100 bs.; dressed hogs at 844@9c., and slow 
of sale for grassers, and 94@9c. # Ib. for corn-fed. 





Don’t Fail 
To Read about the 


New Campaign 


On Pages 393 to 396. 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smalier 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Momey: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
tlre presence of the postmaster, and take his receépt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





Ise N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, Which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber, 
whose subscription runs over into the next year, must re- 
mit, in addition to the regular rates, one cent for each 
month over which his subscription extends in 1875, or 
ten cents for the whole year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, that is, at the rate of ten cents for the 
year, additional to the regular subscrip=- 
tion. Subscribers in British America will continue to 
send postage as heretofore, for pre-payment here. 


(3 Subscribe this month, 
and get November and De- 
cember Numbers FREE. .&} 
Read “ Better Yet” on p. 396. 


Our Western @Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
gsameterms as in New York. All our books are on gale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise. 





What the Publishers Say.— Very 
interesting reading will be found on pages 393 to 396 of 
this number. We specially ask all our friends and pat- 
rons who have learned by experience the value to them- 
selves and to their homes of this Journal, to kindly call 
the attention of their friends and neighbors, who are 
not subscribers, to the column on page 396, headed ‘‘ Now 
Save Money.” We say, ‘‘ kindly call attention,’ because 
we are sure that any who may be led by such a call to 
subscribe for this Journal, will be ready to return thanks 
for the kindness many times before the year 1875 is over, 
in consequence of the benefit and enjoyment they and 
their families, from the oldest to the youngest member, 
will receive from the American Agriculturist. 


Magnolia or Not?—‘“R. E. F.,” Pa. 
The leaves sent are apparently those of some kind of 
magnolia, but it is not safe to determine a plant from 





leaves only. That they drop in autumn, is no proof that 





the tree is nota magnolia, as all species that are hardy 
at the North do so. None of the evergreen magnolias 
would be hardy with you. 
Manual of Geology, by James p. 

and edition, New York: Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co 
In noticing a work by Prof. Dana, the reviewer hag only 
to name the author, and all who know abont such mat. 
ters, will at once understand that the work is ag wel} 
nigh perfect as it is possible for one of its kind to be 
We rejoice that one of Dana’s eminence, can find time 
and inclination to write text books for popalar instrue. 
tion. A large share of the school-books treating of the 
natural sciences are made to sell, and when one like 
Dana or Gray steps into the field, it shonld be a matter 
of congratulation. We need only to say in reference to 
the present work, that it has special reference to Ameri- 
can geology, and that the abundant illustrations are 
mostly from American sources. While it is admirable ag 
a text book, itis also of great value as a work of refer. 
ence to the farmer and general reader, a matter in which 
its very full and complete index will prove of great help. 
It only remains to a‘d that the publishers have worthily 
done their part, and that type, paper, and engrevings, 
all tend to make a handsome volume. 





Sending Fruit Samples.—The same 
thing has happened this year that has given us trouble in 
previous years. Persons send us samples of fruit, with 
no mark on the parcel to show where it came from, 
After some days a letter will come saying that a pear, a 
bunch of grapes, or other specimen was sent several 
days ago, and asking us to give our opinion of it. Ip 
the mean time a dozen samples will have accumulated, 
and we are without the slightest clue to whom they 
belong. This has happened a number of times this sea- 
son, and those who have received no reply concerning 
their pear, grapes, or other fruit, will know that it is 
because we are entirely unable to identify their speci- 
mens. The law does not allow any writing to be sent 
with the fruit, unless full letter postage is paid, and our 
friends must take some other method to designate their 
parcels. We are always ready to name specimens as far 
as we are able, and hope that friends who send us pack- 
ages by mail, will send a letter concerning the fruit by 
the same mail, or before, never after, and request the 
postmaster to mark the post office upon thé bundle or 
box, in such a manner that it can be read. When boxes 
are sent by express, the charges should be paid. Itis 
not fair to ask us to pay all the way from 50 cts. to $2 for 
the privilege of looking at a fruit, whether good or had. 
A few years ago we paid over $2 on a box, which, when 
opened, contained only a decayed watermelon. Always 
prepay. 

Brick Machine.—“‘J. P.,” and others. 
We are unable, at present, to give the address of the 
maker of the best brick machine. We know of one, at 
least, that is working steadily making brick, but have 
not yet been able to ascertain the address of the maker. 
We believe there is no machine made that will make 
both brick or tile by changing the dies. 





A Draining Piow.—“ W. L.,’’ Oberlin, 
Ohio. There are many varietics of draining or mole 
plows made, and their use is certainly to be recommend- 
ed as beneficial. They operate by breaking up the sub- 
soil and leaving a number of more or less effective chan- 
nels, by which the surface water fin:'s an outlet to the 
lowest portion of the farm. This, as ts. 28 it goes, isa 
sort of draining, which is to be practise. rather than 
none. The mole plow known as the blind ditching plow, 
made by H. Chamberlin & Son, of Olean, N. Y., will de 
the work required. 





Wistaria.—H.,’’ Somers’ Center, N. Y. 
You do not say when the leaves of your Wistaria turn 
yellow. If before their time it may be mildew, or the 
plant may be in a very wet place, and unhealthy. 





Hedge for N. J.—‘B.,”’ Pittegrove, N. J. 
The best general hedge plant for you, is the Honey 
Locust. Sow seeds in spring, and when plantsare a year 
old set them in the hedge row. 


Rotation of Crops.—“ A. B.,’” West- 
moreland Co., Pa. Our present rotation of crops is sus- 
ceptible ofimprovement. We have nowcorn, oats, wheat, 
and clover, almost universally. There are three grain 
crops successively, and but one green crop. This helps 
the land to become foul and weedy, and is too exliaus- 
tive. A better rotation in some places, would be to 
substitute barley for the oats, and to sow clover with the 
barley, following the clover with wheat. The corn 
would come between the two small grain crops. This 
would help to clean the land, as the cleaning crop, corn; 
would not come next to the green crop, clover. Or 
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——— 
where it is possible, the wheat might be followed with 


grass, mixed or not with clover, or the corn might be 
followed with a crop of roots. Any of these would be 
better than our present rotation. 





Our Premium List.—Do not fail to read 
the Descriptive List of Premiums to canvassers for the 
American Agriculturist, which will be found on pages 393 
to 396. Everybody wants something that will be found 
there. Look it over carefully, seiect fhe thing you want 
from the yseful and valuable articles named, and then go 
to work and secure it by collecting the necessary number 
of subscribers, which you can do with but little effort, as 
thonsands have done in past seasons. 





Cotswold-Merino Sheep.—“ L.B. D.,” 
Washington Co., Pa. The cross-bred sheep produced 
from Merino ewes and a Cotswold ram, are probably the 
most useful class of farm-sheep that can be kept, both 
for early lambs, wool, or mutton. They are becoming a 
favorite class of sheep in Europe, ana we notice tnat at 
the Vienna Exhibition of last year, they attracted a great 
deal of attention, and were considered “ fine examples of 
sheep” by the judges. Specimens from a flock of 340 of 
these, bred in Moravia, are described as having wool 4% 
inches long, 10 months after shearing, much finer than 
the Cotswold wool, very bright, having good curl, and 
thickly set upon the skin. The flesh was firmer than 
that of the Cotswolds, and lambs, 12 to 14 months old 
weighed 139 to 148 pounds per head. The half-bred ani- 
mals bred well together without deteriorating. 





Balloon Hanging Baskets, Pot- 
Holders, Etc.—Peter Henderson & Co. sena us an 
entirely new floricultural appliance, which can be better 
understood from engravings, than from description. In- 
stead of making a hanging ‘‘ basket,” with a wooden bowl 
and rattan supports, the harness of the bowl, so to speak, 





is of narrow steel strips, strong, flexible, and elastic. Some 
of these are contrived as pot-holders, by which a pot can 
be suspended in the quickest possible manner. Many 
plants show much better when seen from below, and this 
contrivance allows any such specimens to be suspended 
at the window or elsewhere. 

Information as to Cheese Factor. 
fes.—In an item under this head last month, we inadver- 
tently gave the address of Gardiner B. Weeks, as Utica, 
N. Y., instead of Syracuse, N. Y. Persons desiring trust- 
worthy information respecting cheese or butter factories, 
can procure it from Mr. Weeks. 


Burlington Co., N. J., is one of the 
great fruit-producing districts between New York and 
Philadelphia, and its Annual fair should be in some re- 
spects one of the best in the country. We notice that 
the time of holding the fair at Mt. Holly has been changed 
from September to October 6 and 7%. 


Goldsmith Maid.—“ Pioneer.” Through 
the kindness of Col. Skinner, of the Turf, Field, and 
Farm, we are enabled to give you the desired informa- 
tion respecting ‘‘ Goldsmith Maid.” Owner's name, 
H. N. Smith; age, 17 years; on the course, 9 years; best 
recorded time, at Rochester, N. Y., August, 1874, 2 min. 
14% sec. She did not beat Dexter’s time in California 
last year ...Goldsmith Maid has since beaten her own 
time, as above given, at Mystic Park, Mass., Sept. 3, the 
mile being made in 2.14. 


Gathering Leaves. —“W. C.,” Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. We have gathered forest leaves witha 
steel tooth hay rake, after clearing out all the brush, and 
eutting off the stumps and snags level with the ground. 
The rake gathers the leaves up as easily as it does hay 
into windrows, from which they may be piled into heaps 
and left until there is leisure time to draw them home, 
They should be drawn in a hay rack upon which are 


method of loading them is with barley forks, or large 
barn baskets made very wide and shallow. Such baskeis 
are made purposely for gathering leaves, for the use of 
charcoal burners, and are sold in large quantities in 
Detroit and other lake ports, for shipment to the North- 
ern iron regions. They would be very useful for farmers, 





Petroleum, —“G. T. C.,”” Ancora, N. J. 
Crude Petroleum is not kerosene. The oil, as it comes 
from the wells, is what is meant by crude or unrefined 
petroleum. It is a thick black semi-liquid substance, 
similar in appearance to the coarsest molasses. This oil 
has the property of soaking into the pores of wood rapid- 
ly, and hardening and smoothing the surface. When 
handled, it does not stick to the skin as does linseed 
oil. For this reason it is preferred for preserving shovel 
handles, rakes, and all the implements about a farm. 





Situation of a Dairy Farm.—“ J. 
A. O.,” Grantville, Mass. The richest grass lands are 
the most suitable for a dairy farm. As these are gener- 
ally found in what are called bottoms, or Ievel alluvial 
tracts, such a location should be chosen in preference to 
less fertile uplands. But where rolling lands productive 
of excellent grass can be secured, we would prefer such 
to a river bottom for healthfulness of the stock. <A lime- 
stone soil is preferable to any other. 





College of Veterinary Surgeons.— 
The session of the College of Veterinary Surgeons of 
New York, commences on Thursday, the first of October. 
Information as to fees, etc.,can be had from Dr. A. F. 
Liautard, Secretary, 205 Lexington Ave., New York. 





The Home Cook Book is the title of a 
work made up from the contributions of the ladies of 
Chicago and other places, published by J. Fred Wagener, 
and sold for the benefit of ‘‘ The Home for the Friend- 





. recipes under their proper heads. We must, however, 








spread some blankets or barn sheets. The easiest 


less.” We have often stated that no one can give a 
proper opinion of a cook-book, until after thoroughly 
testing it. A book made up in the manner in which this 
is, will present a greater variety, than if it were the 
work of one person, and for the same reason we should 
expect to find various discrepancies in it, as the views of 
one contributor differ from those of another as to the 
method of doing the same thing. We can only say of the 
present work, that it impresses us favorably, and the 
lady who presides over our household affairs is of the 
same opinion. It has the merit of freshness and origi- 
nality, and we have no doubt wiil prove itself a favorite 
household guide. Its mechanical appearance is excel- 
lent, and its utility is increased by the binding in of nu- 
merous blank leaves, which allows the addition of other 


ask the editor to leave out in another edition, the med- 
ical recipes, some of which, especially for hydrophobia 
and small pox, are too absurd to be published anywhere. 





The Ohio State Fair.—Just as we are 
closing up these pages, there came to hand copious 
notes from an associate, who attended the Ohio State 
Fair, at Columbus. We at this late hour can only record 
its general success, financially and otherwise. The en- 
tries exceeded those of any previous year by over 1000, 
and thus made a very full and varied exhibition. Live 
stock, especially cattle and horses, were in large num- 
bers. Cattle from Kentucky and Illinois, as well as from 
the best herds in Ohio, made a fine show. Sheep, swine, 
and poultry were much as last year. ‘“ Fruit Hall’ was 
well filled, and the fruit of great excellence. The new 
grounds are regarded as admirable, and the management 
in general is spoken of in the highest terms. 


Death of Doct. J. H. Slack.—tThis 
gentlemen at the time of his death (Aug. 27) was one of 
the Fish Commissioners of New Jersey. He was well 
known by his writings on fish culture, and by his suc- 
cessful fish-breeding establishment at Bloomsburg, N. J. 
His last public service was to hatch a quantity of the eggs 
of the California salmon, and distribute the young fry in 
the waters of the Southern and Middle States. He wasa 
remarkably versatile, and at the same time a very modest 
man, and his death at the early age of 88 is a public loss. 


‘*SEnglish®? Sparrows.—“S. F.,” Rock 
Grove, Ill. These sparrows are not exclusive English, as 
they abound on the continent. They are to be had of the 
bird dealers in early spring at $2, more or less, the pair, 
according to the demand. They have done good service 
in cities in freeing trees and gardens of insects, but we 
should hesitate about introducing them into a grain- 
growing neighborhood. Better protect and encourage 
the native insect-eating birds. The sparrows do not 
migrate, hence they must be provided with food in win- 
ter when snow is on the ground. 


Prize Farms.—It is apart of the regular 
business -of -the English Agricultural Associations to 
offer premiums, frequently of $500 in amount, for the 
best cultivated farms, Generally there are three premi- 
ums offered for the first, second, and third best of thé 
farms entered for competion. In some parts of Ger- 
many, in addition to the award of prizes to the best 
managed farms, the worst cultivated farms are sought 
out, and the students of the agricultural schools are 
given the opportunity of comparing the worst and best 
managed farms together.’ This is a most valuable aid 
in their education, We commend the idea of awarding 
premiums to the best cultivated farms of certain dis- 
tricts, to the State Agricultural Societies, believing this 
would result in great good. The prize farms might not 
be visited by a large number of farmers from a distance, 
but the agricultural journals would take pains to make 
known in the widest manner, everything of interest con- 
nected with them. ‘ 





The Grayling.—aA correspondent at Adrian, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘I notice your article upon the Grayling 
in the Agriculturist for this month. This fish is found on 
the west side of this State, (that is the lower peninsula,) 
from the Manistee river northward to the Straits of 
Mackinaw, and thence in several of the streams on the 
northeast coast. Myson, who lives near the Boardman 
river, which flows into Grand Traverse Bay, and im which 
both trout and grayling are abundant, has this season 
sent me both kinds of fish. Being a native of western 
Massachusetts, where in my neighborhood trout were 
plenty, my prepassions were strongly in their favor, but 
after trial we consider the grayling fully equal to the 
trout for the table. They are decidedly a game fish. I 
have not learned whether they are found in the streams 
of our upper peninsula, but it is well known that they 
abound with trout. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Friends often 
write us about some swindling operation, and ask us to 
show it up in our Humbug Columns, if it comes within 

“OUR SCOPE.” 


We have never in this matter stopped to consider 
what were the limits or extent of our “scope.” We 
regard every attempt to get money without rendering 
a fair equivalent in return, as belonging to the gents 
humbug, whether the operation is in railroad bonds or 
postage stamps, We donot give much space to swindles 
involving large snms of money, as those are only prac- 
tised among bankers, brokers, and other men, who are 
usually enpposed ‘‘ to have their eye teeth cut.” It is these 
numerous minor swindles, where the sum concerned is 8 
few dollars at most, that need exposure, for it is this class 
that find their field ot operations among rural communi- 
ties. When we say that farmers are more apt to be 
taken in by these swindlers, it is not spoken to their 
discredit. Persons who are perfectly honest and upright 
themselves, are slow to suspect others of wrong doing, 
and the man who has never defrauded another of a cent, 
can not conceive of the meanness which will stoop to 
wrong him....We are tempted by some recent ocenr- 
rences that came under our notice, to repeat some advice 
which we perhaps have already given in substance in 
formeryears, Almost every one, no matter where he may 
live, expects at some time in his life to visit New York 
city. While there are many other fine cities, there is but 
one New York, and every farmer’s boy, every village 
clerk, and even every young miss, has an undefined 
notion that some day they shall see the sights of the 
wonderful city, of which their reading has told them so 
much. Soit happens that thousands of strangers, from 
near at hand and from the far West and South, come to 
the metropolis solely for the purpose of sight seeing. At 
all times of the year there are numerous visitors of this 
kind in the city, but of all other seasons © 

OCTOBER BRINGS ITS CROWDS. 


This month is the’most favorable for seeing the. city, 
the days are fine and cool, wanderers have returned from 
their vacations, the streets are full, the stores are at their 
best, and there is no other time at which the city is so 
attractive as in these golden autumn days. Where there 
are grapes there will be the foxes, and the rascals. who 
make their living by prowling around, increase in propor- 
tion with the yisiting strangers. Then swindlers, gam- 
blers, and confidence men of all kinds, who have been 
plying their games at the watering places, the race courses, 
and the country fairs, or wherever people gather in 
crowds, are on hand in full force, to meet the crowd that 
this month assembles in the city, and a few words of 

CAUTION TO STRANGERS IN NEW YORK 


may save our visiting friends much annoyance and loss. 
Some of these swindlers, not content to await the arrival 
of their victims, go out to meet them, and many.a man 
who has met an agreeable traveling companion on his 
journey to the eity, has learned a lesson in regard to this 





See Pages 393 to 396. 


kind of swindling that he will not soon forget. To those 
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’ unused to traveling we would say, be careful of showing 
your money. Only take out enough at stations to pay 
for tickets, keep sufficient loose change for incidental 
expenses in a handy pocket, and have the rest securely 
placed in some inside pocket. Having disposed of your 
money, don’t fuss about it and every now and then feel 
to ascertain if it is safe,as there is no surer way of 
directing a pick-pocket than this. It is a safe rule to 
treat traveling companions with politeness, and nothing 
more; allow no sudden intimacies; if one persists in 
taking you into his confidence, the chances are that he 
has some end to serve. Don’t change any large bills for 
any one, and do not tell any stranger what your business 
is, or where you are going to “stop.”” Those who have 
traveled much, and are good judges of characters, have 
no need of these cautions, bit those who have had little 
or no experience, should be careful how they make 
chance acquaintances. Whatever you may do at home, 
by all means avoid 

CARD PLAYING WHILE TRAVELING. 

When wearied with a long journey, the temptation with 
some is very strong, to accept the invitation to make the 
fourth hand at a game of cards. It is safe always to 
decline, and often highly dangerous to accept. The 
* social’? game is readily turned into a gambling one. 
Only 25 cents a side to make it interesting,” this point 
passed the end is not far. It is well known that certain 
lines legding from the city, are infested by well dressed 
‘* sentlemanly ’’ gamblers, who “ travel on the make,” and 
we have seen persons stripped by them of every dollar, 
the conductor apparently knowing all about the little 
game.... Within the city the traps that await the stranger 
are numerous. One of the common trieks of the street 
“ bummers,” is to run up to a stranger with open hand, 
pretending to be very glad to mect him, asking when he 
came to town, how he left the folks, where he is stopping, 
and all that; if the stranger does not know the chap, he 
says, “‘Oh! here comes Charlie,” and Charlie is sure to 
know the stranger twice as well as the first one. It often 
happens that a good natured person, feeling the loneliness 
of a large city, thinks he might have known these per- 
sons at some time or somewhere. If he hesitates or 
stops to explain, he is quite likely to be taken possession 
of by his newly found friends, who will not leave him so 
long as he has a dollar. This thing happens almost every 
day directly in front of our office, and our young men, 
when they see it going on, do not hesitate to step out and 
inform the stranger of the character of his ‘ friends.” 
Another game is for these chaps to get names from the 
hotel register, and then call upon the guest with some 
story of being related, or other appeal to his sympathy. 
The only safe way for an entire stranger in New York, is 
to absolutely repel all advances of whatever kind from un- 
known persons. Let him make up his mind what points 
he wishes to visit during the day, and learn from the 
hotel clerk how toreach them. If he wishes information 
while on the streets, ask it of a policeman, and of no one 
élse. Avoid auctions, “great sacrifices,” “dollar,” and 
other cheap stores of all kinds. If he wishes to make 
purchases, and has no friend to advise with, ask the ho- 
tel people for the names of respectable dealers, or con- 
sult the advertisements of the daily papers. Much more 
might be said in the way of advice to strangers in New 
York, and the same applies to other large cities, but we 
have touched upon those which our observation shows 
are most needed. Remember that money is the first 
requisite in traveling, and that next in importance is 
“common sense,” which, among other things, will lead 
to the proper care and expenditure of it....80 much 
space has been given to those swindlers to whom the 
victims come, that we have but little left for those who 
spread themselves over the country through the agency 
of the mail, but though our budget for the month is a 
“‘sizable” one, it is mainly a repetition of the old 
stories....We have frequently advised our readers to 
exercise cantion in regard to the 

CHEAP SEWING MACHINES 


advertised so freely everywhere, except in New York. 
We have before shown that some of the machines were 
absolutely.worthless, and of late complaints have come 
that money had been sent and no returns made. While 
we conld not declare these sewing machine chaps 
swindlers, upon the unsupported assertion of persons not 
personally known to us, there was evidently abundant 
reason why we should put our readers on their guard. 
On the day we go to press, the morning papers announce 
the arrest of R. J. Mulligan, one of the parties against 
whom frequent complaints have been made. We are 
unable to give the result of the matter in the present 
issue. Probably those agricultural and |. xticultural 
journals, which advertised this concern so extensively, 
will be looking around for their advertising bills....Here 
is a circular of a grand gift concert, of the 
MONTPELIER FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION, 


‘which claims to be a home for old, infirm, and destitute 
Jadies, at Alexandria, Va. We have also letters asking 





whether it is a humbug or not. Here is a most worthy 
purpose, that of providing needy women with a home, 
and it is endorsed and supported by gentlemen of the 
highest respectability, several of whom occupy distin- 
guished positions in the State and National Government. 
Yet, notwithstanding allthis, we place the scheme among 
the humbugs. That the lottery, for itis thatand nothing 
more, will be fairly drawn, and that the funds received 
will be properly appropriated, we have not the least 
doubt. Indeed we have never seen a scheme of the kind, 
that was more thoroughly respectable, and on that 
account we regard it as one of the very worst. When we 
set this down among the humbngs, we do not imply that 
there will be any humbug in carrying out the programme, 
but our objection reaches back of that—to the character 
of the scheme itself. If we analyze it, we find that it is 
proposed to give ‘‘cash gifts,” the modern name for 
lottery prizes, to the amount of $1,000,000, (one million). 
There are 22,178 “gifts” offered, ranging from $20 to 
$100,000 each. To raise the money there are 100,000 
tickets offered at $20 each, wholes, halves, etc., in pro- 
portion. Suppose all the tickets to be sold, and all the 
prizes to be drawn, a thing by no means likely to hap- 
pen, the tickets will bring in $2,000,000. Of this $1,000,000 
must go for prizes, and that will leave $1,000,000, out of 
which must come cost of advertising and circulars, dis- 
count to agents, pay of officers, and every other expense, 
and we think it not unfair to estimate, that under the 
most favorable circumstances can more than half a mil- 
lion finally go to the Association. Here, supposing each 
purchaser to invest in one whole ticket, one hundred thou- 
sand people will have engaged in this kind of gambling, in 
order that they may put five dollars each into the hands of 
the charity. The circular does not appeal to the benevo- 
lence of the community, but holds out the hope of gain 
as the motive ‘for investment; governors, senators, and 
other dignitaries, give their names to a scheme which 
encourages the hope that by investing a little one may, 
by chance, get much. Now, we have no doubt that these 
very gentlemen are trying their best to shut up the 
policy shops in Richmond, Alexandria, and other Vir- 
ginia cities, where the negroes squander their dimes 
upon just such a game of chance. Gentlemen, you have 
made a mistake! With your object we are in full sym- 
pathy, but your scheme is actually not better than 
“policy” gambling, and however distasteful it may 
seem, we must record you as responsible for a danger- 
ous and immoral humbug. We notice that postmasters 
are solicited to act as agents for this and similar lotteries. 
Perhaps Postmaster-General Jewell will have a word to 
say on this. : 
WALL STREET GAMBLING. 

Some parties who have no reputation at the Stock- 
board, but are known as “‘ curb-stone brokers,’ send out 
very ‘‘ promising” circulars, with a view tu tempt per- 
sons at a distance to put money into their hands. If 
our Connecticut correspondent, who sends one of these 
circulars, knows so little about ‘‘ put and call,”’ “ strad- 
dies,’ and other gambling farrago, that he must send to 
us to find out about them, his very safest way is to keep 
out of “the street,’ both in person or by proxy. Still, 
if he wishes to ‘‘ know how it is himself,” we can sug- 
gest no quicker way of finding out than to send a few 
hundreds to one of the chaps who issue these very tak- 
ing circulars. 

MEDICAL HUMBUGS 


may be reported as rather quiet, the “fall styles” have 
not, at the early time at which we write, made their ap- 
pearance. They will no doubt come next month almost 
as thick as the leaves which then fall—and not half so 
valuable. ...Our humbug correspondence brings us some 
strange confidences, but we have had nothing more 
touching than a letter from a gentleman in Pennsylvania 
in relation to the doings of an ‘‘ oxygenated air” quack. 


This is a case, in which all feelings of delicacy should | 


be put aside, and our correspondent owes it to the com- 
munity that he should publish the whole affair over his 
own name... We have before stated that a proper regard 
for decency prevents us from publishing some of the 
worst quacks, who profess to be medical men. There 
are some things which we can not even mention in our 
pages, where the whole family must see them, but which 
ought to be exposed. The richest thing in the way of a 
circular, when we consider its English, which has a 
strong Eddie Eastman flavor, and the nastiest in respect 
to its object, professes to come from Trowland & Co., of 
London, who also have a branch-office in New York ; we 
are sorry to deprive our readers of much fun, but decency 
demands....Rhode Island is not a very large State, but 
we think she can show more quacks to the acre than any 
other. The newspapers of Providence have a wide re- 
putation for ability, yet their advertising pages are filled 
with quackery, and in a recent visit to that prosperous 
city, we noticed that quacks of all kinds had established 
themselves in respectable quarters: the number of 
“Chinese Doctors,” “Catarrh Curers,” ‘Readers of 
Mind and Soul,” and all that sort of thing, were in most 








————— 
appalling array. Providence presents an unusually ip 
telligent community, its school system is almost perfect - 
that ancient seat of learning, Brown University. over. 
looks the city, and yet quackery flourishes there as it 
rarely can elsewhere. We do not understand it, ‘ 





Crusher for Bone or Plaster.— 
“J. A. B.,”? Utica, N. ¥Y. The Blake stone crusher js 
well adapted for crushing bones or plaster. This power. 
ful machine reduces the hardest substances to small frac. 
ments, and bones and plaster can easily be made fit for 
the mill stones byit. It is made by the Blakg Crusher 
Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Yield from Two Potatoes.—Charies 
Schultz, Canajoharie, N. Y. writes us that he planted 
two Early Rose potatoes on the 5th of May, and dug the 
produce, which was 4% pecks, on the 25th of July. 





Composting Manure.—“H. C.,” Brag. 
ford Co., Pa. Manure may be composted with muck, fn 
proportion of 1 load of manure to 5 or6 of muck. No 
lime is needed in the compost, nor is water necessary to 
keep it moist. This mixture will not heat injurously, 
If it is evenly made it will not need turning. The muck 
alone is of very little use. Compost so made ig a 
good dressing for meadows upon all sorts of goils, 





To Improve a Rough Meadow,— 
‘* A Reader,” Ramscy Co., Minn. There is no machine 
that will cut off the tussocks or round bunches of sedge 
or grass roots, which grow upon wet meadows. They 
must be cut off level with the surface, with a broad 
sharp adze-shaped tool, or with a prairie-breaking plow, 
having a broad sharp share. They should then be 
gathered and burned. But the removal of these tussocks 
will be only a temporary expedient, unless the meadow 
is drained in some manner, as they will gradually grow 
in again and displace the cultivated grasses. Redtop is 
the only grass that will thrive upon such a wet meadow, 





Value of Wood Ashes.—‘M. F. Van 
G. B.,” Rondout, N. ¥. Wood ashes are worth abont 
% cents a barrel... There are 20 blocks to the mile in 
the avenues of New York City. 





Garget.— M. F. Van G. B.,’’ Rondout, N. Y. 
When cows have once been attacked with garget or 
inflammation of the udder, they are very apt to become 
permanently subject to it, and at every calving or change 
of health, the trouble will return. Much may be done 
by watchful care, in the way of prevention. When the 
udder is hard and swollen, and the milk is clotted and 
drawn with difficulty, a pound of Epsom salts should be 
administered to the cow, the udder should be bathed 
with cold water and greased with lard, and the milk should 
be drawn frequently. 
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Dysentery in a Calf.—‘“C. A. N.,” 
Morristown, N. J. Dysentery is a difficult disease to 
cure in a young animal. It is generally due to some irri- 
tating cause, which needs to be removed by a cathartic. 
For a three months’ old calf two ounces of Epsom salts 
might be given, with half an ounce of ground ginger. 
If the discharges continue to be watery, cold rice water 
should be mixed with the milk, and a tea-spoonful of 
laudanum may be given daily. The greatest danger in 
cases of dysentery, arises from the want of prompt treat- 
ment of the previously occurring diarrhea. Diarrhea is 
readily cured by the above treatment, but when dysen- 
tery occurs the animal is generally much weakened, and 
the difficulty is complicated greatly in consequence. 


Value of Merino Rams.— J.C. deW.,” 
Albany Co., N. ¥. We can not give the name of any par- 
ticular breeder of sheep, who could supply Merino rams 
for $25 each. No doubt by reference to the advertising 
columns the names of parties will be found, to whom you 
could write. The fancy prices for Merinos, which were 
current some years ago, have passed away, and by look- 
ing out for chances, fair sheep may be purchased very 
reasonably. We were offered a small flock of the best 
Vermont blood not long since, for $10 per head. This 
was a somewhat exceptional case, but such cases are al- 
ways happening. 


See Pages 393 to 396. 


George Such’s Catalogue.—Last year 
we published some account of Mr. Such’s collection of 
plants at South Amboy, and we now have his catalogue— 
a very model of neatness and good taste, which he mod- 
estly styles a ‘‘ Catalogue of some Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, including Orchids, Palms, Ferns, etc.’-—‘‘ Some !” 
We should say so!—Here is this catalogue, over which 
we have pored and pondered, have read by day, and 
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dreamed over by ni ght—waking only to find that all these 
treasures were not ours, but were away among the desert 
sand-hills of South Amboy—and he merely calls it a cata- 
logue of “some” plants! Mr. George Such, you are dis- 
tressing in your modesty. Ifyou had said ** Catalogue of 
the finest collection of plants in America, and second to 
but few in the world,’’ you would have told the truth. 
Here are plants, a.single one of some of them equal in val- 
ue to the whole stock of some florists, put down in as mat- 
ter of course way, as if they were ten cent verbenas or 
petunias. If you can quietly say that the price of such a 
plant is $50, and upwards, if you can tantalize us with 
palms at $150—$250—$350, and soon up to $500—with 
others so choice, that we can only have “prices on ap- 
plication,’’ why don’t you blow ?—Seriously, we give this 
catalogue of Mr. Such’s an especial notice, because of its 
importance. It marks an era in American horticulture. 
Here is one who makes a business of selling plants, 
and he is too shrewd .a man to offer that which he does 
not think can be sold; he has confidence in the increase 
of the love for fine plants, and foresees that our men of 
means and refined tastes will be willing to pay for the 
best, and he has brought together a collection that is 
simply wonderful, not only in the rarity of the species, 
but in the perfection of the individual specimens. 
Whether the investment in these choice plants shall 
prove profitable, or not, Mr. Such is a public benefactor, 
in placing them within reach of those who can afford to 
buy them, and the future of our horticulture will be 
largely influenced by his quiet exertions. Americans 
are known abroad as always wanting the best, but here 
Mr. Such places the best at their own door, and we are 
much in error, if the increasing taste for fine plants does 
not ultimately repay him for his enterprise. 





Effects of Chemical Fertilizers.— 
“A Reader.”? The common idea that artificial fertilizers 
help to exhaust land would seem to be supported by re- 
cent experiments by Professor Voelker of London. In 
some analyses of drainage water from soils that had been 
manured with chemical fertilizers he found that lime was 
rapidly carried off when smmonia-salts had been applied. 
He concluded that the ammonia soon became changed 
into nitric acid, which combined readily with the lime, 
and the combination being easily soluble, was quickly 
removed aud lost. to the soil. The ammonia of guano or 
other powerful manures would of course act in the same 
manner. For this reason we can not hope to keep our 
farms fertilized with ganuo or chemical manures alone. 
There must be barnyard manure, clover and lime, and the 
more of them the more ammoniacal manures are used. 

Whe Boucherie Process of Pres 
serving Wood.—“C. G. M.B.,” Detroit. The pro- 
cess known as above, was patented by Dr. Boucherie in 
1838. It consisted originally of displacing the sap of a 
living or newly felled tree with saline solutions ; those 
used by Boucherie were sulphate of copper, pyrolignite 
of iron, and chloride of calcium. The vital forces of the 
tree were utilized, and the saline solution was made to 
flow through the pores of the wood, from a circular saw 
cut at the base of the tree, to the ends of the branches. 
Three years afterwards another plan was proposed ; to 
force the solution into the wood by hydrostatic pressure. 
A water tight cap was fitted to one end of the piece 
to be operated on, and connected by a tube with an 
elevated reservoir of the solution, 50 feet above the tim- 
ber. This process is largely employed in France and 
Germany, for preserving telegraph poles and railway ties. 

Wrought Iron Plow Beams.—“C. 
S. W.,” Conrad, Minnesota. Plows with wrought iron 
or steel beams are made in Chicago. They are patented, 
and known as Kimplen’s Malleable Iron Beams. They 
weigh about 30 pounds, and are stronger than any other 
kind of beam. We do not know the manufacturer's 
name, but any large implement dealer can procure them. 

Clover in the South.—“ Subscriber,” 
Spring Hill, Tenn. In many parts of the South clover 
has been successfully sown in the fall. Early in Septem- 
ber is the time to sow the seed along with wheat or rye; 
if the soil is well prepared the clover may be sown alone, 
and will make a strong growth before winter, which will 
enable it to stand frost without injury. 

Leaf Mold for Wheat.—“J. B.,” 
Oakland Co., Mich. Leaf mold would be of but little 
service for wheat unless applied in such large quantities, 
as materially to change the character of the soil. If 
applied largely, say 200 loads per acre or more, it would 
probably have some good effect. It would be better still, 
if 20 or 30 bushels of lime per acre could be mixed with it. 





How to Make a Nest Egg.—M. 8. 
A.,” Dutchess Co., N. ¥. A nest egg that can not be 
broken by frost or accident, and that can not be mistaken 





for a fresh egg, may be made by breaking a small hole in 
each end of a hen’s egg, and blowing out the contents. 
The shell is then filled with plaster of Paris, mixed with 
water to the consistence of cream. The plaster soon 
sets solid, and the egg can not be distinguished by the 
hen from other eggs, but its weight easily prevents it 
from being mistaken for a sound one. The plaster is 
such as is used for hard-finishing, and may be had of any 
mason or marble worker. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Breeders.— 
Farmers and writers for agricultural journals, have here- 
tofore hewailed the impossibility of procuring bulls of 
good blood for breeding purposes, at reasonable prices. 
Notwithstanding, bulls are every day bought by breeders 
of stock for market, and are scatter¢d through every 
State from Maine to Texas, making a great improvement 
in the quality of market cattle. Recently, at some stock 
sales in Kentucky, thoroughbred bulls of various ages 
from 5 months to a year, were sold from $35 to $100. It 
would seem that there is no reason now fora farmer to 
complain of inability to procure a good bull. If he does 
not get one, it is because he does not want one. 





Professional Hedgers.—W. W. M.,”’ 
Springfield, Iowa. Considering the want of knowledge 
as tothe proper planting and the care of hedges, it is 
not strange that there should be so many failures. 
Scarcely one hedge in a hundred is a success, and it is 
probable that before long farmers will find it the best 
plan to contract with some one who understands his 
business, to plant and keep their hedges in order, paying 
a yearly sum for the purpose or hiring the work done by 
the day. In England where hedges are common, there 
are ‘“‘hedgers,”’ who do nothing but make and keep 
hedges in order. The well known Joseph Arch is a 
‘*hedger.”? It would be much the cheapest plan, and would 
be nothing more than a division of labor, which is so 
common a resort in regard to other matters. In the 
West the planting of hedges can not be abandoned, on 
account of the difficulties attaching to it. On the con- 
trary it should be greatly increased. 


The Western Farmer and Stock 
Grower, by Milton Briggs, Davenport, Iowa: Day, 
Egbert & Fidlar. The appearance of this volume is pre- 
possessing, and when we came to read in the preface, 
that the larger portion of the farm literature was “not 
applicable to the Western prairie,” and that agricultural 
writers, ‘such as never scented the new mown hay 
under a July sun” had been writing all sorts of errors, 
we felt, well here at last is the real thing. We read on, 
and on, and found such blunders as are only proper to 
ascribe to too much “July sun,’ and wondered what it 
was all about. After reading through 194 dreary pages, 
we learn on page 195 that the whole thing is an advertise- 
ment of Mr. Brigg’s stock farm, which is in Jasper Co., 
Towa, and we have no doubt a very good one, but if our 
readers wish to know any more about it, they can buy 
the book, in which besides this they will find recorded 
the views of the author on matters and things in general, 
including the nebular hypothesis, fungi, electricity, and 
not least the ‘‘mad-stong.”’ If this is the kind of farm 
literature demanded by the Western prairies, we quite 
agree with the author, that the ‘‘ older States” can not 
furnish it. 

How to Build Boats.—‘M. K. F.,” 
Griggsville, Ill. Full directions with illustrations for 
building light row-boats and skiffs were given in the 
Agriculturist for August, 1871, and Octoter, 1872. Each 
number can be had for 15 cents. 





First Lessons in the Principles of 
Cookery, by Lady Barker; London: Macmillan & Co. 
This might more properly be called a plea for the Nation- 
al School of Cookery, at South Kensington. Its 100 
small pages are mainly devoted to showing the need for 
instruction in cookery; its “first principles” are well 
enough what there are of them, but we can not see the 
least use for the book in this country, whatever there may 
be in England. 50 cts. 

Liming Eggs.— Montclair.” The ‘‘lime 
water,’ in which eggs are preserved, is properly the 
‘¢ milk of lime,”’ that is, a mixture like a very thin white- 
wash. The eggs are placed in this, and kept in a tank or 
barrels in a cool dry place. 





Limestone Water for Boilers.— J. 
W.J.’’ When used for the Anderson or any other boiler, 
water that contains lime should be purified previously by 
some of the “‘anti-incrustation”’ preparations, 


See Pages 393 to 396. 





Effect of Tomatoes upon Cows.— 
“A. K.,” Chetopa, Kansas. We can not tell what effect 
ripe tomatoes would have upon cows. It is a question 
which may easily be determined by observation. 





Catalogues, ete, Received. 


While some dealers issue but one catalogue for the 
year, others put out one in the spring and another for the 
fall trade. The majority of those enumerated below, are’ 
fall lists made as supplementary to the main catalogues. 
In the early numbers of the Agriculturist for the present 
year, from February to June, will be found notices of the 
catalogues of a large number of dealers. We repeat here 
what was said in enumerating the catalogues last spring; 
we do not notice or allow to advertise, any party or firm 
that we do not consider as fair dealing men, and the fact 
that we make mention of their trade lists, is sufficient 
evidence that we consider them safe to order from ; this 
is mentioned to save our friends the trouble of writing 
‘ous for our opinion of this or that dealer. Moreover, 
we cannot advise our friends at what particular establish- 
ment to make their purchases. Unless such inquiries 
are made in regard to some article not generally kept, we 
always decline to indicate a preference for one dealer 
over another. 

NURSERIES. 

Orto & AcnE.ts, Morris Nurseries, Westchester, Pa. 
Wholesale list of general stock and young evergreens, 

A. Hance & Son, Rumson Nurseries, Red Bank, N, J. 
Buds of peach and other trees, and grape vines. 

BusH & Son & Metssner, Bushberg, Mo.—Our es- 
teemed friend, Geo. E. Meissner, has united himself with 
the celebrated honse of Isidor Bush & Son, and what 
they do not have in the way of grape vines, will be diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere. 

Bronson, Horxins & Co., Geneva, N. Y.—A full 
wholesale list of fruit and ornamental trees. 

DownER & Brotuer, Fairview, Ky., succeed J. 8. 
Downer & Son, by reason of the death of the senior Mr. 
Downer—and propose to sustain the well deserved repu- 
tation of the Forest Nurseries. 

Nicnotas & Hewson, Geneva, N. Y., issue a very full 
wholesale list. This stock is grown upon the land for- 
merly celebrated as the farm where Jas, O. Sheldon raised 
his Shorthorns. 

C. P. Lives, New Haven, Ct., makes grape vines and 
small fruits his specialties. 

THomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa., has a list remark- 
ably full in the department of ornamental trees, includ- 
ing kinds rarely offered, He offers hedge plants in large 
quantities. 

A. Bryant, Jr., Princeton, Ill., has a catalogue fall in 
all departments, but especially in forest trees. 

8S. B. Parsons & Sons, Flushing, N. Y.—A fine list of 
ornamental trees, etc., with evergreens, rhododendrons, 
camellias and azaleas as specialties. 

Catkins & Brooks, Bricksburg, Ocean Co., N. J., with 
a general stock, give special attention to peaches, apples, 
grapes and strawberries. 

L. B. Casg, Richmond, Ind., with the general nursery 
trade, unite a large florists’ establishment. 

Jones & Patmer, Rochester, N. Y., offer large quan- 
tities of stock at wholesale rates. 

J, De Sant-AneE, Rochester, N. Y., is general agent 
for several French nurseries and seed-growers. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del., has a very full 
catalogue ; he is one of the largest growers of 
trees in the country, and we have personal knowledge 
that he sends out well-grown stock. 

Hoopes Bro. & Tuomas, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West- 
chester, Pa., send two catalogues, wholesale and retail, 
which show that this old establishment is quite up with 
the times. 

ELtwaNnceR & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have such a large and varied stock, that their 
different catalogues make a handsome volume. Besides 
general nursery and florists’ stock, their fall catalogue 
announces a full assortment of bulbs. : 

FLORISTS. 

Several of those whose main business is that of nur- 
serymen, also deal in florists’ stock. ; 

Rozert J. Hauiay, Baltimore, Md., offer camellias, 
azaleas, roses, etc., at wholesale as well as at retail. 

George Sucu, South Amboy, N. J.—This remarkable 
catalogue has a special notice elsewhere. : 

Lone Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., publish their catalogue of 
winter-blooming plants in the form of a supplement to 
their ‘‘ Home Filorist.”” It contains very full and usefal : 
cultural directions, and is well illustrated. The “Home- 





Florist” itself is one of the best things of its kind.“ 
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~W. J. Hesszr, Plattsmouth, Nebraska.—-There is no 
more striking illustration of progress in the Western 
States than this price list, offering a general assortment 
Of green-honse plants, and at wholesale too! Alaska 
will be doing the same thing next. 


SEEDS AND BULBS. 


J. M. Taorsurn & Co.,15 John-st., New York, are 


first in the field with their catalogue of bulbs and flower- 
ing roots ; a very full list. 

Perer Henperson & Co., 85 Cortlandt-st., New York, 
have also a full catalogue, in which, besides bulbs, they 
include grapes and small fruits, and a full list of garden 
requisites, 

B. K. Buss & Sons, at 34 Barclay-st., New York, have 
their new store well filled with bulbs and other stock, all 
of which their catalogue describes. 

James Fremine, 37 Nassau-st., New York, whose 
place is by the removal of other dealers nowan ‘old 
stand,” also imports fine bulbs. 

Francois Bru, Mattituck, (lL. I.,) N. Y., not only 
writes a book on seed-gruwing, but grows secds for sale, 
and offers several choice varieties. 

» Youne & Ex.xzort, at their new store, No. 12 Cortlandt- 
st., which is the great auction flower-mart of the country, 
also have all the bulbs of the season. 

James Vick, who, it is hardly necessary to say, is in 
Rochester, N. Y., offers his usual stock of bulbs, which 
he sends very safely by mail. 

Hewrx A. Dreer, Philadelphia, is also in the field 
with a general assortment of bulbs, and green-house 
plants of the season. That this house sends ont well- 
grown plants, we can testify from personal experience. 

Briees Brotruers, Rochester, N. Y., make a specialty 
of bulbs, and also offer a choice assortment of winter- 
blooming house-plants. 

Borzs rm Boston.—After this list was closed, the fall 
announcements of our Boston friends came in. We can 
not, at the last moment, give each a separate item, and it 
is sufficient to say that the well-known houses of Hovey 
& Co., Washburn & Co., W. H. Spooner, and T. D. Cur- 
tis & Co., have everything in the way of bulbs and seeds 
that can be found anywhere. 


LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


“M. Qurxsy, St. Johnsville, N. Y., offers bees, and all 
the requisites of the apiary. 
Hersert Mrap, Waccabuc Farm, Golden's Bridge, 
N. ¥., catalogues Jersey cattle, swine, and dogs. 
F. J. Kruxney, Worcester, Mass., believes in Brown 
Leghorn fowls, and tells about them in his circular. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hartrorp Pump Co., M. C. Weld, Agent, 189 Water- 
st., New York. The remarkably ingenious machinery 
made by this Company, is described on another page. 

G. T. Peckuam, Providence, R. I., makes the fountain 
pump, and sends illustrated circular. 

Lorp’s HorticutturaL Works, Irvington, N. Y., 
turn out greenhouses and other glass structures, which 
are illustrated in a neat pamphlet. 


EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

E. G: Hexverson & Son, London, N. W., Eng., send 
a catalogue of new plants, including all the novelties in 
soft-wooded stock. 

Wim Bort, King’s Road Chelsea, London, 8. W., 
Eng. Mr. Bull styles himself ‘t New Plant Merchant,” a 
name to which he is justly entitled, as the number of 
novelties he has brought into cultivation is something 
wonderful. Two monstrous catalogues, one of seeds, 
and the other of plants, the last named finely illustrated, 
are evidence of the extent of his collection. 

Ca. Huner & Co., Heyéres, France, send a list of 
choice Primula and other seeds. 

Viumorm, Anprrevx & Co., Paris, France, present a 
list of seeds of all kinds, illustrated by the charming little 
engravings, that make their “Atlas of Flowers” so 
valuable. Their agents in this city are Pabst & Esch, 11 
Murray-st. 

JoszrH Sonwarrz, Lyons, France, sends a catalogue 
of roses, which are so great a specialty with him, that he 
calls his place ‘‘ Terre des Roses,” or Rose-land. 

4. Luvpen, Ghent, Belgium. After the purchase of the 
renowned collection of A. Verschaffelt, Mr. Linden re- 
moyed from Brussels to Ghent, where he maintains one 
of the finest establishments in the world. 

43. GC. Sonmipr, Erfurt; Germany, besides a large col- 
lection of living plants, does a great business in flowers, 
grasses, and moss, dried, dyed, and otherwise, prepared 
for bouquets and other tions. 

i. Yan Waveren & Co., Hillegom, Holland, sends 
‘his wholesale of Dutch Bulbs, and informs us 
that he is represented in New York by Richard Lauer. 
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Industrial Fairs, 


—»——- 


Besides the various State, County, and other Fairs, 
which are, or should be, mainly agricultural, of late years 
there have been held in various parts of the country, fairs, 
or *‘ expositions,’ as it is now fashionable to call them, 
in which agriculture, if represented at all, is subordinated 
to other forms of industry ; at these fairs mechanical arts 
and manufactured products, as well as the fine arts, are 
the main features. For a long time the American Insti- 
tute of New York was the only exhibition of this kind, 
but recently the principal cities of the Union have held 
similar fairs, and found them not only interesting, but 
profitable. They are certainly deserving of every en- 
couragement, as they bring together under one roof a 
view of the leading industries of the cities in which they 
are held, and also often show in comparison the produc- 
tions of other localities. As not only products are 
shown, but frequently the processes by which they are 
produced are to be seen, these exhibitions are highly in- 
structive, and they should be encouraged as important 
educational agencies. We are glad to notice that in 
Rhode Island all the manufacturing establishments in 
the vicinity suspended work for one day, in order to 
allow the employés to attend the recent N. E. Fair, and 
we would suggest to manufacturers in and near the cities 
where these industrial fairs are held, that the example of 
the Rhode Islanders is worthy of imitation. Indeed, 
those establishments which employ skilled, and in a de- 
gree permanent laborers, would find it 2 good investment 
to provide their workmen and their families with free 
tickets to these fairs. The return would come in in- 
creased intelligence as applied to their business. As the 
pioneer exhibition of this kind we mention first 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


which opened the doors of its forty-third exhibition 
early in September, and will keep them open until the 
middle of November. October is the month in which 
New York is most thronged with strangers, to many of 
whom the Am. Institute Fair is one of the chief attrac- 
tions; nor are the city people nnmindful of the fair, and 
its spacious halls, especially in the evening, are filled 
with admiring crowds. This fair is some years better 
than at others, but we have never seen one of its exhibi- 
tions which did not amply repay attendance, or from 
which an intelligent person could not gain new and use- 
ful ideas. We go to press before we are able to visit the 
present fair, but learn that it is unusually attractive, espe- 
cially in machinery and the processes of manufacture. 
The fair is held in the readily accessible and spacious hall, 
formerly the ‘‘ Rink,” which extends from the 3d to 
the 2d Avenue on 63d St. 


THE CHICAGO INTER-STATE EXPOSITION 

opened on the same day with that of the Am. Institute. 
Our representative there sends us a full account, but 
we have only room for the following extracts: 

“The building is one-third larger than it was last year, 
the greater part of the added space being devoted to 
agricultural implements and machinery, and to floral 
products. The floral display is an extraordinary one, 
both as to character and extent. Eastern as well as 
Western professionals are represented, and amateurs 
have contributed. In the machine department nearly all 


leading manufacturers of the country are represented, 


those of the West assuming scarcely more prominence 
than others. In farm products the principal display is 
made by the land grant railroads, interested in calling at- 
tention to the productiveness of the sections along their 
roads. While these displays are very fine, they are 
chiefly remarkable as showing what a well organized 
effort can do in bringing prominently before the public 
the productiveness and peculiar excellence of a particular 
locality. Outside of this department, the display of farm 
products is not specially noticeable. 

“The fine art department contains the largest collec: 
tion of fine paintings ever exhibited in this country, con- 
tributions coming from New York and other Eastern 
cities, to be added to the collection from the West. This 
has the character of a National exhibition. 

‘Other departments show the business of Chicago in 
miniature. All that is curious or worthy in manufactur- 
ing is represented. 

“The Exposition Building is at the foot of Adams St., 
four blocks east of the Western office of the American 
Agriculturist in the Lakeside Building. Our friends in 
the West, while visiting the great representative exhibi- 
tion of the North-west, will have a hearty welcome ex- 
tended to them at our Chicago office.” 


THE CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL, 

which was such a marked success last year, is advertised 
to close on the 3d of this month. From the extended 
report of last year’s show we feel warranted in advising 
our Western friends, who get this notice in time, to 








make the most of the last few days. 





THE LOUISVILLE (KY.) EXHIBITION 
keeps open until Oct. %th. This fair Proved a great 
cess last year, and presented several noyel features : 

THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
celebrates its semi-centennial by an exhibition at Phiy 
delphia, which holds from Oct. 8th to 31st. An iamisiaans 
favorable location has been secured, and this will iene 
ably be the greatest mechanical display ever 8€en in'th 
country. " 


Suc. 


THE NEWARK (N. J.) INDUSTRIAL Fam 
is open as we write, but we are not informed h 
will continue. It is an interesting epito 
wonderfully varied industries of Newark, 


Ow long it 
me of the 


Supplementary List of Fairs, 








The following list gives the later fairs not in the on 
published last month. Some changes of date are petra: 
here. See list of last month (September) for other fairg 
to be held in October or later. 



















MAINE. 
Kennebec East.........South China.........,. Oct. 6-8 
Kennebec North Ao | a Oct. 6- 8 
RSS . Thomaston..,......... Oct. 6- g 
BY .cccccercccccce HEED 6 sb0s 006 660s eve! eet * 
Somerset Central....... Skowhegan,...... Sept. 29-0cL 1 
VERMONT. 
OTUOR o 6'5.5 050 0005:0505 REDO so 6000005 5s Sept. 29- 
oo” Ae ee PNRM ...6.56056588 . One : 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Norfolk Club...... ica os a ee Oct. 7- 
Stow SCE bcaaceuccesee ene Oct ; " 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford............000. Bloomfield............. Oct. 1 
Milford and Orange....Orange ........... Sept. 80-Oct, 1 
NEW YORE. 
IIs sis0ansserenced MOEN. 0:669000s0cnnaet Oct. 1-2 
COUETDIB «ois 4.s0.0.005005 Hudson........... Sept. 29-Oct, 1 
Hudson River.......... Poughkeepsie . .---Oct, 26-98 
Skaneateles............ Skaneateles.... «+. Oct, % 8 
Westchester /.......... Yorktown.... ept. 29-Oct. 1 
ee PIMAORO 6605s s00ss0 boee Oct. 14-16 
NEW JERSEY. 
Barling... s6ieesis Mount Holly........... Oct. 6-2 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
RR. cctioRisnss) Lehighton......4...... Oct. 6-9 
Chartiers Valley........ Canonsburg............ Oct. 13-15 
Cumberland............ JA eee Oct. 6- 
ee Waynesburgh.......... Oct. 14-16 
ee | ee 1 Pe err Pees a. Oct. & 9 
MARYLAND. 

Alleghany Valley, W.Va. & Penn.Cumberland.Oct. 20-93 
VIRGINIA. 
Baldwin-Augusta....... MMLOT « sccpecsbs.cee Oct. 18-15 
OHIO. 
| ee SOMBIE 6 6.05: 0 550008 Oct. 14-17 
WISCONSIN. 

DESO sss .avec sire Hh Beaver Dam......... :..Oct. 5-% 
IOWA. 

Delaware.......cccssees Manchester....... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
ey Lee: Prairie City....... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
MINNESOTA. 
| SOS See Tye Fairmount............. Oct. 8- 9 
CALIFORNIA. 

Santa Clara Valley..... IND gic. seis cussed Oct. 5-11 
San Joaquin........... StOCKCON.....6...¢ Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Southern. ........c00s0. Los Angeles....... Oct. 26-Nov. 1 
PROVINCIAL. 

Nova Scotia.. ......... eee vesee Oct. 5-10 
EE pe 
The New England Fair. 

—o— 


The fair of the N. E. Agricultural Society was this year 
held in conjunction with that of the R. I. Society, at Nar- 
ragansett Park, near Providence. Those who have visit- 
ed this race-course, which was built by Col. Amasa 
Sprague, in the days of the great prosperity of the 
Spragues, know that it ie unequalled in the country; 
everything about it, even to the smallest accessory, is of 
the most thorough character. No society ever had a 
finer place for a show, and in some respects the show was 
worthy of the place. In cattle the exhibition of this year 
has not been excelled by that of any former one held by 
the Society, indeed, the strength of the exhibitien, to all 
but horse people, lay in the cattle, which included bulls, 
cows, and calves of all the leading breeds, as well as 
grades, fat cattle, and working oxen, and these came from 
every New England State, though Rhode Island was most 
largely represented in proportion. We have not space to 
enumerate the fine animals, or even the premium herds. 
The show of different breeds by Mr. George F. Wilson, of 
Providence, was remarkable for size and excellence, and 
the rare Swiss cattle of Messrs, Aldrich & Hall, with their 
picturesque collars and sweet-sounding bells, attracted 





much attention, The commodious stalls of the park al. 
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jowed a better inspection of the horses, than one can 
usually make at a fair. Swine and sheep were not in 
large numbers, but good animals of their kinds were 
shown, and while the poultry was not so numerous, as all 
New England ought to show, there were some excellent 
coops. In the poultry-tent we observed an instance of 
great cruelty to animals ; right in the midst of the fowls 
was a coop containing a pair of foxes ; the mental distress 
of these animals thus surrounded, must have equalled 
that of Tantalus, and is recommended to the attention of 
Mr. Bergh. The halls attached to the grand stand af- 
forded room for the display of mannfactured articles, 
sewing machines, and the like, while other machinery 
and agricultural implements were shown in an enormous 
tent near by. The display in all departments in this tent 
was very full, and was largely enhanced by the contribu- 
tions of Messrs. W. E. Barrett & Co., of Providence, one 
of the heaviest houses in this line in New England. The 
horticultural portion of the exhibition was held in the 
city, at Howard Hall, a spacious room, which was well 
filled, though largely by Rhode Island growers ; Hovey & 
Co., of Boston, had a large show of pears, and Vick, of 
Rochester, was represented fby a good display of annu- 
als. The time was rather tdo early for the best display 
of fruit, and the R. I. Heeticultural Society, at their exhi- 
bition some weeks later, propose to excel this in exccl- 
lence. The vegetables were remarkably good, though 
not so numerous as they should have been. 
We have not yet heard the pecuniary results of the 
fair, but if it did not pay expenses, it should have done 
go, for the arrangeménts for exhibitors, spectators, and 
the press, were in all respects admirable, and if we mis- 
take not, credit for these is largely due to the labors of 
Col. Pitman, Secretsry of the R.I. Society. While we 
record high praise to the fair as a whole, we are obliged 
to point out some faults. The exhibitions of the N. E. 
Society have more than any others been of the horse, 
horsey, and the present was no exception ; we believe 
strongly in the utility of “ that noble animal, the horse,” 
but can not see what agricultural bearing there is in the 
fact, that a certain gray mare went round the track in two 
seconds less time than a certain brown gelding. There 
is no getting over the fact that this was an agricultural 
horse-trot, with other matters as appendages. The N. E. 
Society is: 1 important one, and its influence in degrading 
fairs into horse races has not been for good; we have, 
however, reason to hope for better things, as Col. Need- 
ham, the secretary, stated at one of the evening meetings, 
that he hoped the time was not far distant, when the So- 
ciety could hold a fair without depending upon horse- 
racing—or words to that effect. Another glaring fault at 
this fair was the admission of all sorts of side-shows 
within the grounds. If armless, under-lean, and over-fat 
humanitics must exhibit their deformities, pray keep the 
disgusting things outside of the fair-grounds. Quackery 
of all kinds, that should have been kicked ontside of the 
gate, was rampant within the enclosure. The President 
ofthe N. E. Scciety bears, and we doubt not rightfully, the 
title of Doctor, yet within hearing of his tent there stood 
a mountebank, all decked with gold-lace and other finery, 
in his gaudy barouche, with a servant in showy livery, 
and this arrant quack was allowed to cry out the virtues 
of his viie compounds without hindrance. Gentlemen, 
who manage the N. E. Society, we have a right to expect 
better things of you. We do not like to find fault where 
there was so much to praise, and we trust that the telera- 
tion of these nuisances was an accident that may not 
again occur. 


Our Patent Department. 


—— 


In so large a circle as the readers of the Agréculturist, 
there will, of course, be many inventors, and probably 
many times more among our readers than in the same 
number of persons who do not take the paper. In years 
past a considerable share of our correspondence has 
been in relation to inventions, and we have been fre- 
quently consulted as to the advisability of patenting this 
or that invention, and often asked to put the inventor in 
the way of procuring a patent. In all this correspondence, 
complaints were not wanting of enormons fees charged 
by patent-agents—fees, which seemed to us out of all pro- 
portion to the service rendered. As the Patent Office is 
a department of the government, and is presumably for 
the benefit of the people, we could not see why persons 
wishing a patent should not deal directly with head- 
quarters and dispense with patent-agents altogether. 
With our then knowledge of the subject, it seemed that 
the people should have direct access to, and deal directly 
with, the officers placed in the Department for the express 
purpose ofattending to the very busixess, which inventors 
pay the agents for doing. Having excellent friends in 
the Patent Office, we consulted with these, as well as the 
Commissioner himself, as to the propriety of advising in- 
ventors to have nothing to do with ageuts, but to deal 
directly with the office. The result of these interviews 








quite changed onr notions. In an ordinary court of law 
@ man may manage his own case, and may possibly suc- 
ceed; the probabilities, however, are that he will fail, 
and his failure is likely to be due to a want of knowledge 
of the law. While those who wish to manage their own 
cases at the Patent Office, will find the officers ready to 
offer them every facility, they must take the risk of the 
mistakes into which they must fall from not knowing the 
laws. The patent laws are so many, and have been so 
modified and variously complicated—by the law-makers 
and not by the officers of the Department—that it is 
hardly possible for one not versed in patent laws to 
manage his own case to the best advantage. So, while 
here and there an inventor may be able to get along with- 
out the aid of an attorney or agent, we were quite con- 
vinced that it is, as the laws now are, better for the in- 
ventors, as a class, to engage competent advice and aid. 
We are well aware—and we are quite sure that the 
officers of the Department agree with us—that there is 
much abont the existing laws that is absurd and useless, 
and that they should be greatly simplified, but as long as 
the laws exist, they must be complied with, and until the 
whole code is revised, it becomes a necessity for inventors 
to seek the advice of those who have given special study 
to the laws as they now stand. In order to offer inventors 
intelligent aid in this respect, we some months ago as- 
sociated with ourselves a gentleman, who has made & 
specialty of patent matters, and one who stands very 
high in the esteem of the officers in the Department at 
Washington, and are thus able to offer the best possible 
services at reasonable rates. Though we have not an- 
nounced this department of our business otherwise than 
through these columns, the number of patents it has se- 
cured has been very encouraging, and the letters of those 
who have obtained patents through its aid, express the 
greatest satisfaction with the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. It is hardly necessary to ask our subscribers to 
send their patent business to this office, but we do ask 
them to do us the favor to mention our patent depart- 
ment among their inventing friends, and assure them 
that their patent business will be attended to promptly, 
and that they will be dealt with fairly.—Circulars may 
be had on application. 
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“Walks and Talks” Correspondence, 
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Ace or Breepine Sows.—‘'D. F. C.,” Scott Co., 
Iowa, writes that the general custom there is to breed 
from young sows. They aim to have the sows farrow 
in April and May ; they are then fattened for market the 
next fall. This plan is very convenient, but it will not do 
to breed the sows too young. I seldom let my sows 
breed until they are 15 or 18 months old. Breeding con- 
tinuously from such young sows only, the breed would 
degenerate. It would be better to wait 6 months longer. 
The pigs intended for breeders should be fed liberally 
until 5 or 6 months old, after that they should have plenty 
exercise, and less nutritious food. During the following 
summer and autumn they will need nothing but pasture, 
and the run of the stubbles after harvest. The sows will 
be strong and fully matured, and will probably prove 
good sucklers, and will soon recuperate after the young 
pigs are weaned, and can easily be fattened early the 
next fall. 


Essex orn Berxsurme.—‘' D. F.C.” further says: “I 
have a cross of Berkshire on Poland-China sows. The 
pigs are fine enough in the bone; but the Berkshires are 
a little too wild to suit me. Would the Essex be better 
than the Berkshire in this respect?’"—The Essex are 
distinguished for being remarkably quiet. But much de- 
pends on how they have been bred and managed. A 
well-bred Essex boar, with a good grade Peland-China 
sow, would make a capital cross. I can think of nothing 
more likely to give perfect pigs, unless it is one or two 
more crosses of Essex blood. If white pigs are preferred, 
I would select good grade Chester White sows, and cross 
them with a well-bred Suffolk. I think the handsomest 
litter of pigs I ever raised, was from a large grade York- 
shire sow and a pure-bred Prince Albert Suffolk boar. 


Azgovurt Ferrtiuizers.— A. J. C.,”’ Fairfield Co., Ohio, 
writes: ‘Much is said in the papers. about superphos- 
phate of lime, salt, plaster, ete., but t do not know of 
any being applied in this neighborhood, and I would 
like to make some experiments with them.”—That is 
right. Try them on a small scale. I have never seen 
any decided benefit from the use of superphosphate on 
wheat. I have always seen it applied broadcast to wheat. 
For turnips, it is a well ascertained fact, that it is best to 
sow it in the drills with the seed. It has an almost 
magical effect on the young plants, causing a great de- 
velopement of roots, and a rapid growth of leaves. When 
superphosphate is sown broadcast on turnips, it has ul- 
timately a beneficial effect, but you do not perceive such 
amarked result in the growth of the young plants, as 
when ii is drilled in with the-seed, 








SUPERPHOSPHATE ON WHEAT.—I have always said that 
it weuld not pay us to use superphosphate on wheat. 
But some, in this section, have been using it for a year of 
two past. One of my neighbors used it last year on part 
of his wheat field, and I could see little or no difference 
in the crop. Another states that he also used it, and 
could see no benefit. Both applied it broadcast. On the 
other hand, several farmers who have drilled it in with 
the seed, report a very decided benefit from its use. In 
this section very few of our drills have a fértilizer at- 
tachment, and I am not sure but that these reports of the 
great advantages of drilling the superphosphate with the 
seed are made in the interest of the makers and agents 
of the drills with fertilizer attachments. Drilling in the 
superphosphate with the seed is worth trying. But it 
will require more evidence than I have yet seen to con- 
vince me that superphosphate is a profitable manure for 
wheat at present prices. 


PLASTER ON WuHEAT.—“ A. J.C.” furtherasks: ‘ Will 
it benefit the wheat crop to sow gypsum or plaster in the 
drills with the seed? Wil! it be better alone, or will it 
add something to sow salt with it?”—I would drill in 
the plaster with the seed—say two bushels per acre, more 
or less. More will do no harm, and it is said that one 
bushel is enough. Here, when plaster is cheap, I fre- 
quently sow four bushels per acre on clover. I would 
not mix the salt with the plaster. There is nothing to 
be gained by it, and the salt, when drilled in with the 
seed, might be injurious. Sow from three to five bushels 
per acre broadcast on the land before or immediately 
after sowing the seed. 


SALT as A FERTILIZER.—Occasionally great benefit is 
derived from an application of salt to wheat, and still 
more frequently to barley and mangel-wurzel. The 
Onondago Salt Co. sell an impure salt for manuré ata 
mere nomical price. 


Usrxe Liuz.—‘ Will the wheat crop be benefited,” 
asks the same correspondent, “‘ by sowing lime on the 
plowed land, and if so, how much per acre? *—Lime al- 
most invariably proves beneficia] on drained Jand, but 
not on land that is wet. Whether it will pay or not de- 
pends somewhat on the price. If 1 could get it for 15 
cents per bushel, I would use it freely. In regard to the 
quantity per acre there is much difference of opinion. 
I would put on 80 bushels per acre, or half a bushel toa 
square rod. The land will show the effect of the lime 
for many years. 
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WHEAT FROM OREGON.—James Aitkens, Marion ©o., 
Oregon, sends me several heads of Chili Club Wheat. 
His crop was sown in the fall. Usually this wheat is 
there sown in the spring. I think I never saw larger or 
handsomer heads of wheat. I counted 126 kernels in one 
head. I suppose it would be claimed as an “amber” 
wheat, or from that to white. Mr. A. thinks it would be 
too tender for our climate. He says, parts of his field 
this year would yield 45 bushels per acre, and the only 
reason why the other parts do not yield so well is 
“simply owing to poor cultivation.” ‘This field,” he 
says, ‘and it is only a type of hundreds of others, has 
been in cultivation, wheat and oats, about 20 years with- 
out anything being returned to the soil. Last year it was 
poorly summer-fallowed, and some manure hauled on to 
itin places. There was a larger growth of straw where 
the manure was applied, but“I think there was no more 
grain.”—Probably another twenty years will change all 
this. I presume even now the average yield of wheat in 
Marion County falls very far below these figures. I do 
not mean by this that the land is becoming “‘ exhausted.” 
I think it is quite probable that the crops are as good as 
they were 20 years ago. But I présumé that then, as 
now, there were a good many pour spots that pulled 
down the general averaze. Is it not so? 


4 et 9 es 
Bee Notes. 


BY M. QUINBY. 
—_—o—— 

If you failed to notice the condition of your bees last 
month, do not put it off another day. If the suggestions 
then given were carried out, the main thing now is to 
ascertain the amount of winter stores. It is best to 
weigh them. Old combs are often well supplied with 
bee bread, and are heavier than new combs that have 
more honey ; 25 Ibs. of clover honey is the least that is 
safe, 30 lbs. is safer, 601bs. is more than is necessary, and 
unless properly stored, would make wintering very 
hazardous. If you have no means of weighing, without 
more trouble than the bees are worth, let me try and give 
a rule for guessing at the quantity of honey. If you pur- 
chase bees before winter, you may want to feel sure that 
they have honey.enough. Say the hive has eight combs, 
each containing 160 square inches, these eight combs 


“will average half full of sealed stores, not far from 4 lbs. 


each. If everything has been cared for in the regular 
course, the outside ones will be nearly full, while those 
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in the middle may be a quarter or third full of sealed 
honey, some unsealed, and some empty cells, which the 
young brood has just vacated. Such a state of things is 
most favorable. In guessing at the quantity, by surface of 
sealed honey, another thing should be observed. If combs 
are straight, and just one inch and a half apart, they are 
more uniform in thickness and weight, than if irregular 
in distance apart. I have seen hives fitted up with so little 
care, that six frames occupied the place of eight. Ina 
space of 12 inches, some of them might be 2 or 3 inches 
thick, while an inch and a quarter would be just right for 
sealed honey. It is more difficult to judge in such a 
case..... A visitor just related what he thought a curious 
fact. A new swarm of hi: had built two combs on one 
frame the whole length, true and nice. I could not help 
telling him that he had not frames enough for the width 
of his hive, or that some of them were too close. I 
could not quite see how he would manage to extract, or 
how he would find the queen, if she should happen to be 
between the two combs ...Here is another point, frames 
should be just so far apart, all of one size, and all alike. 
After all, a little too much honey is better than none at 
all towards the spring, but a good deal too much is fatal. 
Unusually thick combs when filled, are more unsafe than 
these of proper thickness. When the bees build their 
own combs, and happen to make them straight, as with- 
out frames, they are near the right distance apart. But 
when made crooked, the crook of each comb does not 
always match with the crook of the next one to it, and 
spaces will be left if there are no long cells to fill out 
with. Sometimes there will be a space rather larger than 
they like to fill with long cells, and not quite large 
enough for another comb, resulting ina thin comh with 
cells too short for any purpose. Hence the economy of 
straight combs, and having them the right distance apart. 
The earlier bees can be put in condition for winter the 
better, and the more likely they are to get through. 

The early part of this month, will be the time to expect 
some of the neighbors to complain of bees destroying 
fruit. I wish that every truthful bee-keeper and orchard- 
ist, might scrutinize a little more closely than they ever 
before-did. Whenever complaint of the bees is made, 
see if fhe bees make the attack in the beginning. Ifyou 
have fruit of your own, you will have all the better 
chance. Watch patiently, not to shield the bees from 
judgment if guilty, but to get at facts. If itcan not be 
determined in any way by watching them attentively, 
you can make one further effort that might prove more 
satisfactory. Bees are out of the way in many places, or 
nearly so. In most sections of the Eastern States, no 
more honey is accumulated after this time, and bees may 
as well be kept at rest as roaming about. If they were 
housed in a cool, dark cellar, the whole of this month, 
they would be better off, and the trouble would be more 
than balanced, by the good feeling promoted between 
neighbors. Carrying them in, is much better than shut- 
ting them up, which is often ruinous. Have every hive 
numbered, likewise the stands to correspond, and after 
fruit is all secured, return them for a few days, if thought 
necessary before winter. We may yet find there is noth- 
ing lost by housing for winter, as soon as all the brood 
is hatched. When the bees are set out of the way, and 
the pearsand apples are found rotting as badly as before, 
the grapes punctured and spoiled for market, without the 
bees, I hope we shall trace the trouble to where it belongs. 

The profits of bees when rightly managed, ought to re- 
pay even thistrouble. I hope to be able to give some of 
the results of improved management next month. These 
results do not come from those who think that procuring 
a dish to catch porridge is all sufficient, The farmer's 
cattle must be cared for two or three times daily, for half 
the year. Daily care for the bees may be needed, when 
we learn how to apply it... We-have Icarned this much, 
that whenever care of the proper i.ind has been given, it 
has always paid. 


Phillip’s Spiral Corn-Husker. 





The machine which is illustrated upon our first page, 
is known as the “ Phillip’s Spiral Corn-Husker,” from 
the peculiar form of the rollers, which strip the ears from 
the stalk, and the husks from the ears. It is run by two 
or more horses, and is able to husk from 500 to 1000 
bushels of ears per day. Hand-machines, to be operated 
by two men, can husk 200 bushels per day. The corn- 
stalks are fed into the machine from a table, upon which 
they are spread ont, butts foremost. They are seized by 
the spirally grooved rollers, and crushed, as they are 
drawn through ; when the ear reaches the rollers, as it 
can not find room to pass between them, it is torn from 
the stalk, drops into the sloping groove, and is imme- 
@iately seized by the spiked rollere, seen beneath the 
machine. A portion of the casing is shown in the en- 
_ graving as-being cut away, so that these rullers may be 

- geen. The stalks pass to the front of the machine, from 
| they are taken occasionally, and bound into 








sheaves. The crushing they receive helps greatly to- 
ward their rapid curing, and makes them more easily 
cut in the fodder-cutter. The husks are stripped cleanly 
from the ears, taken by the rollers, and deposited in a 
box or basket beneath the machine, where they are 
ready to be removed for final disposal, The cars are 
dropped separately from the nubbins at the rear of the 
machine, where they may be caught in boxes or baskets, 
and carried to the crib. It makes very little difference in 
time or labor, whether the husking is done in the ficld, 
in the barn, or in the barn-yard. It depends greatly up- 
on the condition of the fodder, if that is-dry, the husking 
may be done in the barn, or where the corn is to be 
stacked. Some economy of labor, of course, depends up- 
on the arrangement of the work. We do not say that this 
machine is a perfect corn-husker, by any means. That 
is not to be expected of any machine s0 recently intro- 
duced as this is. But that it is able to facilitate greatly 
the slow and costly labor of husking corn, we are assured, 
and asit is not only the best husker we have, but the 
only one that can be operated by horse-power, its use is 
one of the absolute necessities of the corn-grower. 


Ogden Farm Papers—No. 56. 

I have recently had a visit from the younger 
member of the firm of J. I. Boies & Son, Ma- 
rengo, Ill., to whose dairy allusion has several 
times been made in these articles. I wish 
I could give to every reader of the Agricul- 
turist the exact impression that his statements 
made upon me. They contain a wealth of sug- 
gestion for enterprising farmers at the West. 

Mr. Boies is young, energetic, frank, and out- 
spoken. He and his father have had ups and 
downs in life, and have had some rough busi- 
ness experience. They have taken to their new 
enterprise, good natural abilities, some com- 
mercial training, and the discipline of some 
misfortune. Their farm contains 300 acres of 
land, which was bought a few years ago, as 
“worn out.” It lies 60 or 70 miles north- 
west of Chicago. As already stated, they keep 
from 100 to 130 cows, buying all the ground 
feed they use—which is a great deal—and buy- 
ing milk in addition to that which they make 
themselves, supplementing their operations 
with the making of much pork, and inciden- 
tally of an enormous amount of rich manure. 

The first year their corn crop was 35 bushels 
per acre, the next 45, the next 75, and the next 
96 bushels—not by an estimate or guess, but by 
actual weighing over their hay scales. Their 
dairy operations are simply stupendous; at 
the hight of their season they make 600 lbs. 
per day, and will probably average 400 lbs. 
They last winter shipped 25,000 lbs. to one 
dealer in Providence, R. I., and he expects to 
want more this winter. They supply several 
large hotels in Chicago, and have a shipping 
custom to other points. They receive from 35 
to 45 cents per lb. I did not ask especially, 
but conclude that their average would be rather 
over than under 40 cents per Ib., at the farm. 

The milk as soon as drawn, is strained into 
deep pans, similar to the Orange County Milk 
Pans, standing in an underground room, which 
is kept at a temperature of 60° in summer, by 
the circulation of air under the adjoining ice- 
house. The milk is skimmed at the end of 86 
hours. The churning is done in a revolving 
four-sided box churn. The butter is washed 
in the churn only, thoroughly worked, and 
receives $ oz. of salt per lb. Mr. Boies is his 
own butter maker, and attends to every detail 
with great care. He has found no difficulty 
in making sale for his product at the prices 
stated above—which I consider more remark- 
able in view of his location, and of the quan- 
lity to be sold, than $1 per pound near Eastern 








| cities. Pork, of course, constitutes a very large 


source of income, 
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On my way to the St. Louis Fair in Octobe, 
I hope to visit this dairy, and may write tan 
ther about it. In the meantime, I am ve 
much impressed with the fact, that there jg a 
suggestion here for the relief of agricultural 
distress in the West. Butter is by no means 
the only product that can be made there, ang 
be shipped cheaply to Eastern cities, for Sale. 
cheese-making would probably be nearly ‘a 
successful. The great point is so to regulate 
the business of the farm, that none of its crops 
shall be sold away. Turn everything into 
butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton—something 
that can be transported without the enormous 
cost of sending grain; and the production of 
which will supply the farm with ample manure, 
It is a number of years since I have been at 
the West, but I assume that I no longer ryp 
the risk of criticism, if I say that even on “ the 
exhaustless prairies of Illinofs,” the manure 
question is the question, and that neither raj. 
roads nor middlemen can have a tithe of the 
influence in dragging down Western agricul. 
ture, and making poor men of Western farmers, 
than can the sale of hay and grain, and the 
neglect to collect and provide ample manure, 
Naturally nine-tenths of the farmers at the 
West will be guilty of this neglect, and wil} 
suffer for it, blindly refusing to see the source 
of their misfortunes, but the few enterprising 
men, among whom I hope we number our 
readers, can not fail to be stimulated by such 
examples as the one set forth, to adopt and 
faithfully pursue a course of radical reform, 
looking for their money income to articles of 
little bulk and good price, and retaining on 
their farms everything that can add to the fer- 
tility of the soil. 


At the West as well as at the East, it seems 
to me that the happiness and prosperity of 
farmers would be increased, by the return—if 
such a return were possible—to the “ good old 
ways.” Ido not mean, nor do I believe, that 
it is desirable to produce everything consumed 
so far as possible upon the farm itself, for 
cloth can be woven in mills cheaper than in 
private houses, and there are better advantages 
for selling home produce, than existed before 
the era of railroads. At the same time money 
is too important a factor in the life of modern 
farmers—we have all of us been more or ess 
corrupted by the high prices and flush money 
of the war times, and of the plentiful paper dol- 
lars prevailing since then, so that we have made 
our comfort depend too much on the ability to 
spend money. A farmer’s income to be sure, 
substantial, and satisfactory, must be very 
largely in other things than money. An 
improved home, richer land, more convenient 
buildings, and more carefully bred and reared 
stock—these are within his reach without the 
outlay of much ready money. Home labor 
and the capabilities of the farm, will supply 
them if properly directed, and if patiently 
waited for, without the hiring or buying of 
outside helps. The tendency to measure pros- 
perity by the amount of money that a farmer 
has in outside investments, or that he is able to 
spend for his pleasure, is giving a wrong ten- 
dency to our whole system. Farmerscan not 
hope to compete in this respect with merchants 
and manufacturers, whose business is much 
more speculative and full of risks, and who 
too often give a fictitious evidence of wealth, 
by spending the money which they hope to 
earn, and which is not seldom lost by farmers 
and other producers who have trusted them. 
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Taking the whote merchant class of America, 
including their clerks and porters, they would 
probably show at the end of 25 years, less 
actual honest earning than the same number of 
farmers and farm-laborers. The growing ten- 
dency to spend money, and to count their 
wealth in dollars and cents, rather than in 
more substantial possessions, is assimilating 
them more and more to the speculative classes, 
whom they are so apt to decry. Let us get all 
the real advantage that we can out of modern 
civilization, but let us at the same time avoid 
so far as we comfortably can all that takes cash 
money, and gives a fleeting pleasure as our 
only return. 





The English Agricultural Gazette has, for a 
number of weeks, been publishing the early 
education and training of successful farmers, 
in different parts of the Kingdom. It is almost 
discouraging, in view of what is so generally 
hoped as the outcome of our agricultural col- 
lege system, to see how very few of these men 
had anything approaching a liberal education, 
and how often the 3 R’s alone appear as the 
representatives of the schooling received. 
Those of our people who are longing to get 
out of their occupations, and to become farm- 
ers, would probably also be somewhat discour- 
aged to see in how very few instances among 
those cited, the successful farmers have adopt- 
ed the business late in life. Farmer’s sons and 
farm-laborers have furnished the stock from 
which nearly the whole list has been drawn, 
and especial importance is attached in nearly 
every case, to very early training to hard work, 
and to the manifold cares of the stable and field. 
All this does not by any means indicate that 
success can not be attained, by men who have 
not sprung from the families of farmers and 
farm-laborers, nor by well educated sons of 
farmers, but it does suggest the importance of 
sound rudimentary training, and a strong incli- 
nation toward the farm rather that away from 
it. It makes it clear too, that farming is a 
business which requires no small share of 
energy, attention, and acquired skill; that it 
can not be gone into hap-hazard with only the 
knowledge that comes from schooling, and one 
or two years of experience with a good farmer. 
It requires thorough ingrained training in 
every detail of farm work, a real love for it, 
and a determination to succeed in it. Any 
young man starting life with these qualifica- 
tions, may be considered safe to stay on the 
farm ; not because of a sentimental liking for 
it, but for the much better reason that he knows 
that there he can make more money, and earn 
more substantial success in life, than in any 
other occupation that is open to him. 

A friend writes me of a visit to the farm of 
8. J. Sharpless, in Chester Co., Penn. He 
says: “Sharpless has been doing well. 14 
cows made last week (Aug. 6) 105 Ibs., equal to 
74 Ibs. each. They averaged 4} months from 
calving.” In a subsequent letter he says: “In 
mentioning the production of Sharpless’ cows 
I forgot to say that they are running in clover 
half way to their knees night and day.” So 
we may ascribe a part of the success to the 
Jerseys, and a part to the feed—a combination 
that is hard to beat. 

I have long wished to identify myself with 
the sheep interest, which seems to me one of 
the most important to American agriculture, 
but have been prevented by the lack of suitable 
accommodations at home, Several attempts 











made in this direction have turned out decided 
failures, mainly owing to the lack of sufficient 
fences and the incursions of too many dogs in 
the neighborhood. I have recently bought a 
half interest in the Cotswold flock of Mr. D. F. 
Appleton, of Ipswich, Mass. I hope in future 
to be able to report good success with them. 
The flock numbers about 75; it was begun with 
a lot of good ewes selected in Canada; and a 
fine imported ram, “ Young America,’ bought 
from J. D. Wing, of Maple Shade. Mr. Apple- 
ton subsequently imported a lot of ewes from 
Howell, and 2 rams from William Lane, in the 
Cotswold hills in England. The rams cost 
$300 each, and the flock has taken first prizes 
whenever exhibited at the New England Fair. 

A correspondent in Iowa, who has a remark- 
ably good Jersey cow, concerning which he 
has frequently written me, and whose product 
of butter I am satisfied is over 2 lbs. per day, 
asks what he shall do for a bull, as there is 
none available in his neighborhood, except a 
calf of this same cow. I reply: “If the bull- 


calf is sound, and was got by afairly good bull, 


I should use him upon his dam, his sisters, his 
daughters, and his grand-daughters, as long as 
he lasts, unless the experiment showed some 
defect in its early stages. When you get such 
a cow as that, you had better take the chances 
of in-breeding and try to secure her perpetua- 
tion. I should do it myself.” 

In-breeding, as a rule, is of course not to be 
recommended, but in-breeding as an exception 
is often very successful, and it is always worth 
while in the case of a remarkable animal torun 
the risk, and resort to what is of course much 
the best means for perpetuating good qualities 
and establish valuable strains of blood. The 
experience of Shorthorn breeding is of itself a 
sufficient indication of the wisdom of taking 
such risks. 

“A.M. E.,” of Providence, writes: “In your 
Ogden Farm Paper No. 54, you say the in- 
creasing richness of the milk of native cows 
served by a Jersey bull may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the fact of their increasing age. 
This greater age is doubtless one reason for in- 
creased richness, but is not the latter alsoa 
proof of the influence of tha maleon the whole 
organism of the female? » Darwin cites the case 
of a chestnut mare, which was served by a 
male quagga, and subsequently her foal by a 
black Arabian stallion, was barred like a quag- 
ga.” The effect on the character of subsequent 
progeny by the character of cross-bred progeny 
is tolerably well known to most breeders. A 
bitch that has thrown mongrel pups can not be 
trusted to bring a whole litter of thoroughbreds 
thereafter. The same peculiarity has been 
noticed in other animals, and there is undoubt- 
edly some influence exerted by progeny crossed 
with another breed, upon whatever it is that 
determines peculiarities of all subsequent pro- 
geny of the same mother. It would, however, 
be carrying the analogy too far to suppose that 
this influence on future descendants is accom- 
panied by a transforming influence on the 
mother herself, at least to such an extent as to 
alter the character of her milk secretion. Be- 
ing a champion of the Jersey race, I should be 
glad to claim for them any such mysterious 
quality as the one referred to, but I do not be- 
lieve that it can honestly be done. 

I have the following from Alabama: “ You 
are not perhaps aware that it is well-nigh a 





universal practice in the South, with those who | 


make butter, to wait until the milk or “ream is . 
“ turned” (as it is termed) before churning. I 
have seen in my neighbors’ houses wooden 
churns charred until black by roasting tiiem 
before the fire, to make the milk “ éwn,” to 
“ clabber” in cold weather. Here is the modus 
operandi: the milk is skimmed, and the cream 
placed by itself, until the last milking just be- 
fore churning is brought in. Into this the ac- 
cumulated cream is poured, and that is left to 
stand or placed near the fire until cladbbered, 
and then churned. 

“TJ think your practice quite different from 
the above, and would be obliged to you fora 
statement of your practice, together with your 
objections to the foregoing (if any), believing 
it will prove beneficial, as well as interesting, 
to many other of your southern readers. The 
southern man believes that the butter can not 
be gotten out of sweet milk until it makes that 
seemingly inevitable evolution. (?) 

“Can you tell me why butter is always white, 
and light in weight, after the churn has sat 
too long by the fire?” 

The practice described seems to be a cross 
between that of churning cream and that of 
churning whole milk. What it is hoped to 
gain by adding fresh milk to the cream, I do 
not exactly see, unless it is to increase the quan- 
tity of the buttermilk, retard the churning, and 
give the butter more firmness and more thor- 
ough washing in buttermilk, to free it from 
particles of curd. It would hardly be fair to 
the many old readers of these papers to repeat 
the details of our process of making butter. 
They are quite fully described in earlier num- 
bers of this series. It is not exactly gracious 
work to find fault with the prevailing systems 
of any region, but it seems to me that it would 
be much easier to bring cream to the proper 
temperature by standing a metallic vessel con- 
taining it in warm water, than to heat it 
through the non-conducting substance of a 
churn; that the only beneficial effect of adding 
milk as described, would be equally well gain- 
ed by adding sour milk, or skimmed milk of 
previous days—-probably, in the case described 
the churning of the cream of the fresh milk 
added is less complete than that of the older 
cream, a different length of time being required 
for its development; many persons claim a 


egreat advantage from the souring of the cream, 


others are equally strenuous for churning it 
fresh. So far as I have been able to see, the 
evidence is about equally divided, the opinion 
being generally in favor of more delicacy of 
taste in the sweet churning. I have never tried 
churning sweet milk; Col. Weld stated recent- 
ly in the Country Genileman that he had test- 
ed the milk of a certain cow by churning it 
immediately after it was drawn, and obtained 
a very large product of butter. It is our own 
practice to churn our cream sweet, and we are 
satisfied with the résult in all respects. 

The whiteness and frothiness of butter made 
from overheated cream, is probably due to 
some change effected in the casein of the milk 
by overheating, which prevents it being proper- 
ly separated from the butter, the product be- 
ing really a mixture of butter and cheese. 


Flowing Water in House and Barn, 





The economy of a full supply of water flow- 
ing fresh from the spring, without the labor of 
pumping, is only equalled by its luxury.. No 
man ever knows how to estimate either the 
luxury or the economy of the thing, until it i 
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with him a matter of experience, after this, it 
becomes well nigh ofie of the necessities of life. 
Among the various contrivances for raising 
water to elevated positions, whence it may be 
conducted about the house, and to the barns 
and stock-yards, the 
Automatic Windmill 
Pump of the Hartford 
Pump Co., is notable 
for its simplicity and 
convenience, as well 
as for the ingenuity 
evinced in its con- 
struction, and the ap- 


plication of  well- 
st known principles. 


The reverse of the 
principle by which 
we suck cider through 
a straw, may be said 
to be shown, when by 
blowing air into a 
tight vessel filled with 
liquid, having an open 
tube descending to 
near the bottom, we 
force the liquid to 
spout out through the tube. This is illustrated 
in figure 1. A barrel, containing water, has a 
tube passing through the top, and going below 
the water. Nowif we pump air in by means 
of an air-pump, We shall pump water out. If 
the barrel be submerged in a well, and has a 
valve in the bottom, when it is emptied of wa- 
ter, turning a cock in the air-pipe, to let the 
air escape, it will be filled with water again. 
Thus we might, by pumping air into a 
well, obtain a regular supply of water. The 
pump which we describe, works precisely upon 
this simple principle. Chambers are placed in 
the well or spring—anywhere under water—a 
windmill works an air-pump, and the water 
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to any desired hight. In order 

@ constant stream, two chambers 
and thus, when one is exhausted, 

| with air; by a simple contrivance 
nducted tc full chamber, and 
' ‘with water, eo that 


accomplish this, the chambers are balanced up- 
on a frame having a motion of two or three 
inches, and the bouyancy of the one filled with 
air is sufficient to turn a cock, which both con- 
ducts the air to the opposite chamber, and lets 
that which itself contains, blow off, as the wa- 
ter from without rushes in. 

When we come to examine this interesting 
contrivance, we see that after all it differs less 
than one might suppose, from some common 
forms of pumps. For instance, in the old- 
fashioned fire-engines, see figure 2, we have two 
cylinders, working alternately. These are filled 
from below, and the water passes out from be- 








low, in the same manner, as it does in the 
~Automatic Pump. The pressure, which forces 
the water out, is however, as in nearly all other 
pumps, applied by means of a tight-fitting 
piston, with its piston-rod, joints, diagonal 
pressure, etc., all of which involves of necessity 
a great degree of friction. In this pump, the 
air pressing upon the surface of the water, is 


none at all, and with a force which has only its 
economical limits. Practically 100 to 125 feet is 
as high as it is desirable to force the water at 
one lift, but with a succession of pumps, this 
lifting may be indefinitely repeated. 


passage of air through tubes, is exceedingly 
small, unless indeed the pressure be very great, 
and the tube small, in which case, however, 


is found that there is no perceptible loss of 
power, when quarter and three-eighths inch lead 
or iron pipes are used to conduct the air. This 
makes it practicable to place the wind-wheel 
at any desired distance from the well or spring, 
even a quarter or half a mile away, if a suitable 











Fig. 3.—THE HARTFORD PUMP CO.’s WINDMILL AND PUMP SUPPLYING HOUSE, BARN, ETC. 


position for it can not be found nearer. This 
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is a decided advantage, as springs are usually | 
situated in valleys, where a windmill could | 
hardly be placed to work with power and re- | 
gularity, unless perhaps upon a lofty tower. 

The large engraving, figure 8, represents a 
country place, which has all the benefits of 


there is no perceptible break in the flow. To | 


piston, piston-rod, and all, working without a | 
perceptible amount of friction—one may say, | 


The friction, or loss of power, in the slow | 


the air will move very rapidly. Practically it | 
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flowing water wherever needed. A fine spri 

is near, but below the house. The windmj 

condensing the air, is upon the barn in the mid- 
dle background. The air is conducted under. 
ground to the spring in which tae pump is get, 
The apparatus by which the air-cock jg regu- 
lated, is seen level with the top of the ground, 
The water-pipe goes from the spring directly to 
a tank in the attic of the dwelling, where, by 
means of a floating ball, the flow of water is 








Fig. 2.—FIRE ENGINE. 
shut off as soon as the tank is full. From the 
; tank the water is distributed to the bath and 
wash-room on the second floor, to wash basing 
| in the main part of the house, to the kitchen, 
and to the laundry. Thence a pipe is carried 
to the barn, within which a penstock and 
trough for the horses are set, and to the cattle 
yard, where another trough is placed; then 
either the waste water, or an independent pipe, 
| is carried to the garden, where tubs for water- 
ing are located, ora constant flow for irriga- 
tion is maintained. 

This may seem at first a great deal for one 
little windmill, six or seven feet in diameter, to 
accomplish, but from the statements made to us, 
we do not think it beyond credence. Besides, it 




























______,_ should besaid that whenever the tank is 


full, and water can be spared, a fountain 
may be kept playing, if the wind blows; 
the water coming either directly from 
the spring, or the waste water from the 
overflow of the tank being employed. 

In addition to the regular daily needs 
for which water is used, the security 
against fire is very great, and a hose 
and nozzle should always be provided 
for this purpose, as well as for 
convenience in washing windows at 
the house, and carriages at the barn. 

Whenever water-tanks are set for 
any purpose, they should be large 
enough to contain several days’ supply 
of water. No ordinary family uses 
over 300 to 500 gallons a day. This the 
smallest sized apparatus is claimed to 
furnish, and is an abundance for all 
the purposes indicated in the picture, 
unless the stock of cattle and horses 
| 


UT 


vail. The absolutely silent working of 
; the apparatus is a great point in its 
favor, as well as the fact that, though 
the windmill is not ‘‘ self-regulating ” 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term, 
it nevertheless is so strongly made that 
the most violent storms, except such 
perhaps as might unrvof the barn upon 
which it stands, have no other effect upon it than 
to make it pump the more, No rapidity of pump- 
ing can cause it to suck up gravel and so.de- 
range the pump, as windmill pumps so often 
do. It is necessary to oil it once a month, and 
this is literally all the attention it requires. 


Wu TT ; Mille N at can be large, or wasteful extravagance pre- 
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How to Stock Ponds with Black Bass. 


Great progress has been made in the last five 
years in the distribution of the Black Bass, 
especially in New York and in the New Eng- 

land States. Two hundred or more ponds and 
lakes have been stocked, and yet we are con- 
tinually receiving letters of inquiry, which 
show that people have very imperfect informa- 
tion in regard to the habits of the fish, and the 
\ best method of introducing them. Some in- 


posing that they are pro- 
pagated like the Salmoni- 
de. But all attemptsto == 
take spawn from this fish == 
have been failures, so far 
as we are informed. Some §= 
ponds have been stocked = 
with the fry, but it re- — 
mains to be seen whether - 
this will prove successful. = 
The fry are very small, = 
and remain but a few 
days over the beds where 
they are hatched, so that ; 
it requires very close 
watching to capture them. 
They are removed just at 
the time when they are 














said to have the protec- = 
tion of the parent fish,and 
they areall liable to perish . 
in new water among other = 
species of fish. The com- = 
mon and the most reliable 
method of introducing the 
bass, is to transport adult 
fish from . well - stocked 
ponds to new localities. 
This, when properly done, 
has never been known to 
fail. In most of the States 
there is legal protection 
to the fish for three years, 
generally granted by spe- 
cial act of the legislature. 
But this is not long 
enough to secure the ob- => 
ject. It should bein all & 
cases five years. The fish 
do not bite freely until 
after the spawning is over 4 
in May and June, and 
they do not usually reach 
their new home until July — 
or later, so that there is 
no fry from them until’ ~ 
the second year. The 
fish generally selected 
for transfer are from one to three years 
old, measuring from 8 to 12 inches in length. 
Fish of this size are not only more numer- 
ous, but they bear transportation better, 
and are more readily acclimated, than when 
larger. They are moved with a good deal of 
difficulty in hot weather, especially when the 
journey requires more than twelve or fifteen 
hours. With the most skillful management, 
there will be a considerable loss. In the fall 
months there is much less loss. 
There is a great want of information in 
regard to the character of the water suitable 
to this fish. We have many letters from the 
owners of horse-ponds, a half acre or less in 
extent, having neither springs -nor water run- 
ning through them for a portion of the year. 
The Bass wants clear lively water with rocky 
or gravelly bottom, and the more of it the bet- 





ter. It wants room for itself and for the poor- 
er kinds of fish upon which it feeds voracious- 
ly. It does well in the mill-ponds upon manu- 
facturing streams, and if the head waters and 
reservoirs are stocked, they will in a few years 
be found in all the waters below. They flour- 
ish also in natural ponds of twenty acres or 
more. Some decline to stock these ponds or 
lakes because they are generally free to the 
public. But this is short sighted policy. A 
large pond or lake stocked at a cost of one or 





two hundred dollars, and protected by law for 
five years, will furnish better sport to the gen- 
tlemen or company who undertake the enter- 
prise than they could find in any small pond of 
their own. In suitable water black bass mul- 
tiply very fast, and after they once gain pos- 
session, their numbers can never be very seri- 
ously reduced by hook fishing. The annual 
spawning will more than keep up the supply. 
There are thousands of ponds and lakes in the 
Northern and Middle States of from one hun- 
dred to a thousand acres, producing only the 
poorer kinds of fish, that might easily be 
stocked with bass, and add largely to the food 
supply of the people. It only needs the effort 
of a few individuals in any neighborhood or 
township to accomplish this good work. When 
the funds are raised, there is little difficulty in 
procuring the fish. Fish culture has made 








such progress in the Eastern States, that an or- 
der for trout, or bass, is about as readily filled 
as an order for Jerseys or Cotswolds. 


The Beisa Antelope. 


The Antelopes are a numerous family, Their 
principal characteristic is the cylindrical and 





annulated form of their horns, which in the” 


antelopes are never angular or ridged longitu- 

dinally. The various spe- 
cies comprise animals 
which greatly differ in 
size; one species, which 
is the smallest of all horn- 
ed creatures, being 20 
larger than a hare; others 
stand from 3} to 4 feet in 
hight at the shoulders, and 
weigh some 800 to 900 
pounds. One species in- 
habits our Western plains, 
the Prong-horn Antelope, 
which is perhaps the most 
elegant and graceful of all 
our wild animals. Our 
illustration represents one 
of the many species which 
are peculiar: to - Africa, 
= and is known to natural- 
= ists as the Oryx Beisa. It 
= is only since the Engligh 
= invasion of Abyssinia, 
: that the animal has been 
observed. by naturalists, 
and until recently no liv- 
ing individual had been 
captured. A specimen 
has within a short time 
been added to the magnif- 
icent collection of the 
Zoélogical .Gardens , of 
- Regents Park, London, of 
which our illustration— 
- for which we are indebt- 
- ed to -the London Field 
i —is a portrait from life. 
Pa SS. - The Beisa Antelope dif- 
wl fers from a well known, 
closely. allied species, the 
Leueoryx of . Northern 
Africa, in having straight 
horns, and by its peculiar 
markings. It isof acream 
color, with . black bands 
upon the face and legs. Its 
length of face is 17 inches, 
from its ears.to the root of 
the tail it measures 4 feet 
7 inches, the tail is 26 inches in length, including 
the brush, which measures 11 inches. The 
hight at the shoulders is 8 feet 7 inches, and the 
length of the horns is 2 feet 6 inches. The 
courage and strength of this graceful beast is 
such, that it readily attacks, and frequently 
vanquishes and kills the lion, and, when 
wounded, it charges the hunter with great fierce- 
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ness. These animals feed upon coarse grasses, _ 


and occasionally browse upon thé shoots 
of acacias and other trees. ~They feed in the 
morning and evening only, and drink at mid- 
day. They run in herds of ten and less in num- 
ber, although single animals are occasionally met 
with. They are exceedingly cautious and wary, 
and can only be approached with difficulty. 
By the capture of this rare animal ‘the natural 
history of Africa, of which wé hayéso much yet 
to learn, has been enriched in @ notable degree. 
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Walks aad Talks on the Farm.—No. 130. 
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Tt is hard work for the horses to break up 
sod land during the dry weather of August and 
September. But with a good three-horse plow 
and a good point, the work can be done. And 
Thave an idea that one good plowing in August 
will pulverize the soil more than two plowings 
in spring. When I was a boy, my father was 
summer-fallowing a field of rather heavy clay 
soil. He had plowed it three times, and cul- 
tivated and harrowed it until it was quite loose 
and mellow. One day he set me to roll it 
‘with a heavy three-horse roller. This puzzled 
me: We had been spending the whole summer 
in trying to lift up and loosen the soil, and now 
to be told to go and roll it! “Why, father,” 
said I,“ wont the roller press it down again 
aid make it hard?” “Never again make 
such a remark as that,’ he said. “A farmer 
would think you knew nothing about farming. 
If you roll or trample land when it is wet, it 
will become hard and bake. But no amount 
of rolling will make dry land hard.” Ihave 
never forgotten the remark. If you can break 
up and thoroughly pulverize clayey land seven, 
eight or nine inches deep during our dry hot 
summer months, it will not forget it for years. 
I think there can be no doubt on this point. 
Thé- only question is how to do the work. 

The field that I “fall-fallowed” in 1868, I 
sowed to barley in 1869, sowing it to wheat 
after the barley was off in the fall, and seeding 
it down to clover in the spring. The clover 
failed, and I manured the field in the fall and 
winter, and plowed it up in the spring, and 
sowed it te oats and peas, and afterwards to 

wheat, seeding it down with clover in the 
spring (1872). In 1873 I mowed the clover for 
hay, and the second crop forseed. This sum- 
mer I mowed it again for hay. I had a grand 
_crop. After haying, the clover grew rapidly, 
and I turned in all my sheep and hogs, and ate 
it down as close as possible. The middle of 
_August I put in the plow. The soil is a strong 
loam, approaching to clay, and I expected a 
tough job. We put three streng horses abreast 
to a good plow, and I went with the man. 
We staked out the headlands fifteen feet from 
the fence, and struck out a furrow, going all 
round the field. I do not know how it is with 
othérs, but I find that my plowmen have a-na- 
tural inclination to leave the ds to the 
fast, aid they like always to the furrow 
Owards the feace. The true way, when the 
land is dry, is to plow the headlands first, and 
plow all round the field, and turn the furrows 
from the fence. But to do this, it is necessary 
to set poles to strike out by. The way we did 
this is shown in the annexed diagram. We 
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kept on plowing round and round until the 
whole headland was finished, using only two 
horses and short whiffietrees to turn the land 
two or three furrows from the fence. 

“There is nothing new in all this,” says the 
Deacon. ‘‘I never said there was,” I replied. 


“ What we want is not so much new ideas as | 


energy enough to put in practice what we 
know to be right.” I have a set of short 
whiffietrees that I use for plowing in the gar- 
den and for turning the land two or three fur- 
rows from the fences. The double tree is only 
24 feet long, and the single trees 14 inches long. 
I find them very useful. I have also a plow 
with a movable beam, that can be set so as to 
turn a good furrow with the near horse walk- 
ing in the old furrow. In this way we can 
plow close up to a fence, and turn the soil 
away from it. Now I do not think there is 
anything “new” in this. But there are a good 
many of us who leave two or three feet of land 
all along the fences to produce nothing but 
weeds. And if this was all, it would not be so 
bad. But the roots of these weeds run into the 
adjoining land, and many a field has become 
infested with thistles and couch grass from our 
neglect in the first place to plow close to the 
fences, and keep our headlands clean. I often 
see a row of corn planted so close to the un- 
plowed land along a fence, that the cultivator 
can not be used between the row and the fence. 
The result is that the row of corn is yellow and 
sickly, and not worth half the labor that is 
sometimes spent on it in trying to keep it clean 
with the hoe, and the land becomes foul. I 
believe this is the principal reason why my 
farm was in such a miserably weedy condition. 
The knolls on the farm are sandy and full 
of stones. The land could not be half plowed 
and cultivated on account of these stones. 
Thistles and other weeds took possession of 
these stony knolls, and the scratching of the 
land with the plow, instead of killing the 
weeds, merely served to scatter the seeds and 
spread the roots to the land adjacent. The 
headlands were treated in the same way. The 
fence corners were a convenient place to put 
stones, stumps, and rubbish of all kinds. 
Brambles, elder bushes; burdocks, thistles, and 
a long catalogue of weeds soon got possession, 
and nota little of the land on each side -was 


abandoned to them. “I expected to find your 


farm Without a weed on it,” said a recent 
visitor, “ but I find you have not succeeded yet 
in killing all the weeds.” I asked for no ex- 
planation. I knew very well what he meant. 
I have contended that weeds can be killed. 
But I never said that I had succeeded in mak- 
ing my farm clean. I have said a great deal 
on the subject, for the simple reason that the 
destruction of weeds has occupied much of my 
time and thoughts. I sometimes get discour- 
aged. It is an unceasing fight. It has to be 
renewed every year. But I am gaining on them. 

Looking at the trouble I have had in killing 
weeds and in restoring the condition of a run- 
down farm, it seems strange to me that somany 
intelligent and well-to-do farmers spend so 
much time and money in building fine houses 
and ornamental barns and fences, and so little 
in draining and in improving the condition of 
the land. Solomon says: “ Prepare thy work 
without, snd make it fit for thyself in the ficic, 
and afterwards build thine house.” It seems 
to me that there are a good many farmers who 
would do well to heed this proverb. 


While the Deacon and I were,talking and 
looking at the sheep and pigs, William has been 








plowing. Perhaps two of Crozier’s Cly désdale 
horses might plow this land, and turn furro 
7 inches deep and 10 inches wide. Here a 
put on three horses, and turn a furrow 18 inch e 
wide. Such a furrow, one mile long, coal 
over 6,600 square feet, or over one-seventh of 
anacre. If the horses travel a mile and a half 
an hour for eight hours, exclusive of turnin, 
they would plow (1.8), say 12 acres; if two 
miles in hour, they would plow in eight hours 
(2.4), nearly 24 acres. With a 10-inch furrow 
the same distance of travel would plow less than 
1} acre, and a little over 14 acre respectively. 
In England an acre is considered a good day’s 
plowing, and three-quarters of an acre is a fair 
average. When an American talks about plow. 
ing two or three acres a day, an English farmer 
shakes his head. He cannot understand jt 
And yet if the English horses walk one-third 
slower, and the plowman works one-third Jegg 
time, and the plow turns one-third legs furrow 
—if the Englishman plows one acre in the day, 
the American would plow 3§ acres ! 
“Tshould not think it would make all that 
difference,” said the Deacon. “ Figure it out 
yourself,” I replied, “perhaps I have made a 


mistake, though I think not. At any rate, itis. 


certain that we usually plow much more land 
in a day, than they doin England and Scot- 
land—probably on an average not far from 
double. 
inches than 15 inches wide, I think I never 
saw you plow so wide before. You have 
always advocated narrow furrows.” We will 
not discuss that question now. What I want 
you to observe, is the splendid condition of this 
land. It turns up beautifuAy. It has a rich 
look about it. It crumbles all to pieces. It 
has not forgotten that fall-fallowing we gave it 
six years ago, nor the top-dressing of manure 
in the fall and winter of 1870. 

The Deacon and some other farmers thought 
I should lose half the value of the manure, by 
spreading it on the surface. They thought it 
should be plowed in. They have great faith 
in the mechanical] action of manure. They 
think it lightens the soil. There is some truth 
in this, but I have more faith in underdraining, 
good and repeated plowings, and thorough cul- 
tivation, in connection with rich, well decom- 
posed manure, 


“ Yesterday,” said the Deacon, ‘‘a farmer 
took a load of clover hay to Rochester, and:all 
he could get for it was $10 per ton. Another 
farmer took a load of wheat straw, and sold it 
readily for $12 per ton. This does not look 
as though farmers had much faith in. your 
chemical notion, that the manure from a ton of 
clover hay is worth three times as much as from 
a ton of straw. The facts seem to be against 
you.” “So much the worse for the facts,” I 
replied. “But I am not going to argue that 
matter with you. There are some things so well 
established, that it is no use listening to the 
objections of those who do not understand 
what they are talking about. A farmer who 
sells clover hay at the above prices, and keeps 
his straw, is not a wise man. When he can 
exchange a ton of straw for half a ton oi bran, 
he had better do it.” 


“You pretend to be able to tell,” said the 
Deacon, “ what a ton of manure is worth, but 
I notice that the chemists. differ, very.,jnuch 
among themselves, as to the value of ,the same 
identical manure, and I do not.,0ee hare yor ean 
tell with any certainty howsnuch:gee@, ¢tor 
of manure will do.” No one pretends to dose. 


“You are now plowing nearer 1§ - 
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What we say is this: Here are two samples of 
parn-yard manure in about the same condition. 
One contains twice as much nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash, as the other, and we 
say, if the one is worth $1 per ton, the other is 
worth $2 per ton. We do not say that if you 
put 20 tons of the former, or 10 tons of the 
latter upon an acre of land, the difference of the 
crops will be worth $20. This may or may 
not be the case. The chemist’s estimate of the 
value of different manures is based on their 
chemical composition, and on the condition of 
the ingredients. The chemist does not under- 
take to tell a farmer, whether he can afford to 
buy sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, to 
gow on his wheat or barley crop. But if you 
are going to sow these manures, the chemist 
can tell you toa certainty which of two samples 
is the cheapest for you to buy. For instance, 
he finds one sample contains 22 per cent of 
ammonia, and the other 18 per cent. If he 
tells you the latter is worth $72 per ton, and 
the former $88 per ton, he merely uses these 
figures in a comparative sense. If he should 
say the one was worth $36, and the other $44, 
he would be equally correct. He has nothing 
to do with the commercial value on the one 
hand, or the fertilizing value on the other. The 
latter must be determined by the experience of 
farmers themselves, and on repeated experi- 
ments. Where wheat is worth only 75 cents 
per bushel, and other crops on the same scale, 
ammonia is only worth half as much to a 
farmer, as in a section where wheat is worth 
$1.50 per bushel. When an agent for some 
artifical fertilizer shows me a whole string of 
testimonials, as to the value of his fertilizer, I 
tell him that a good analysis would be more 
satisfactory to me, than an actual trialon my 
own land and under my own eye. A man need 
not swallow a lot of Glauber salts to tell if 
they are pure. The chemist can not tell him 
whether he needs a dose of the salts, but he 
can tell him whether the salts are genuine or 
not. Chemistry can not tell us whether our 
land needs this or that manure, but it can tell 
us whether the manure is genuine or spurious. 
If farmers had clearer views on this subject, 
the sale of inferior or worthless fertilizers 
would soon cease. 


At the present price of corn, fine middlings, 
and pork, there is more profit in feeding pigs 
in this section, than we have enjoyed for some 
years. Furthermore, lard is in good demand, 
and packers discriminate in favor of fine boned 
well-fed hogs. -In Chicago, “grassers” are 
quoted at 5 cents per pound, and dull of sale, 
while an extra, choice, well bred and well fat- 
tened pig, would bring 8 cents live weight. 
This is as it should be. The latter, even at this 
greater difference in the price, is far cheaper 
to the consumer than the former. And it 
makes quite a difference to a farmer, whether 
he has fifty “ grassers” weighing 175 Ibs. each 
to sell at 5c. per lb., or fifty choice, well bred 
and well fed pigs, at the same age, that will 
average 300 Ibs. at 8c. The former lot will 
bring $437.50, and the latter $1,200.00. We 
ought to produce the best pork, lard, and hams 
in the world, and secure the highest prices in 
the English market. Instead of this, Irish 
“etx; are quoted in London, at 22 to 24 cents 
per lb., and American hams at 18 to 15 cents. 
And there is a corresponding difference in the 


price of pork. I asked Mr. DeVoe, our largest 


pork packer, what was the reason American 
pork sold 8 low in'Europe. “Vot is the rea- 


* s0n,” he exclaimed, “I vill tell you vhy. Ve 


think they are vools over there. Ve think any- 
thing is good enough for them. Pork that ve 
vould not eat here ve ship to Europe. I sent 
several barrels of pork as a present to my 
friends in Germany, and they said it vas most 
excellent, but that most of the American pork 
they got vas vile stuff. The Captain of a 
steamer running from Hamburg to New York, 
vonce gave his crew American pork on their 
return voyage. Great vas the grumbling. 
And ven they got to Hamburg they refused to 
continue on the ship until the captain had 
given them a written agreement, to never 
again give them American pork !” 

A large grocer and provision dealer in Staf- 
forcshire, once told me that he bought a quan- 
tity of Ohio bacon, and retailed it out at a 
00a vrofit, and with much satisfaction to his 
customers. The next lot he bought was 
so poor that he could not dispose of it. 
“Since then,” he said, “I have been afraid 
to deal in the article. If it was always 
as good as that first lot, I could sell large 
quantities.” For many years we had the same 
state of things in regard to American cheese. 
Our cheese factories, however, are now making 
so good an articze, and there is so much great- 
er uniformity in the quality, that American 
cheese, I believe, commands as high a price as 
the best Cheshire. It will in time be so with 
American pork, bacon, hams and lard. 

As arule, the price of agricultural products 
in Europe determines the price in America. 
Hitherto the cost of labor here has been double 
and treble what it was in Europe. Our pro- 
ducts had to compete with the products of this 
cheap labor, and pay freights over long distances 
into the bargain. We have been able to com- 
pete, because we lived economically and work- 
ed hard, and because our land was cheap and 
comparatively rich in what I have called 
“natural manure.’ We have grown cheap 
wheat and corn on our new land, because we 
have to pay no “ rent,” and because every bush- 
el of wheat we have grown has found an amount 
of manure in the soil, which would have eost 
the English farmer at least 50 cents. We are 
now getting less and less of this natural ma- 
nure. We find an increasing necessity for 
furnishing manure to our land. We should 
now find it a hard matter to compete with the 
English and European farmers, if they could 
get labor at the old rates. But fortunately for 
us, and fortunately, as I think, for them and 
all concerned, labor is now nearly or quite as’ 
high there as here. This places American’ 
farmers on a far better footing than ever be- 
fore. Owning instead of renting our land, with 


tion, improved implements, and comparatively | 
intelligent and skilled labor, we have good rea- 
son to take courage and -_ ahead with our 
improvements. 
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ENFoRcE THE Dog-Laws.—Sheep raising is 
undoubtedly looking up. Wool brings’ satis- | 
factory prices. Early lambs are ia brisk de- 
mand, and the market would take a. great 
many more. We can have mutton, at least in 
winter, and farmers look: cheerful in view of 
the profits of the flock at the close of the year. 
The pastures, where the sheep have been, are 
blooming with white clover, and the increase 
of grass and the reduction of brush are strong 
points in favor of sheep husbandry.. But the 
dogs still worry the flocks, and kill sheep, not- 
withstanding the legislation. against them. 





Some of the States have good laws for the pro- 


a favorable climate, a rapidly increasing popula- , 


$$ 


pay a license for every cur they keep, and 
the money goes into a fund to pay for the losses 
of sheep owners made by dogs. This isa great 
security. It not only reduces the number of 
dogs, but pays for the damage they do. What 
is now most wanted is the strict enforcement 
of the law where one exists. Make every man 
pay for his dog, and kill the unlicensed. 





Wheat without Manure. 


Our readers have been frequently advised of 
what has been done by Mr. Lawes of England, 
in the way of raising repeated crops of grain 
upon the same land year after year, both with- 
out and with manure. But Mr. Lawes’ labors 
have been experimental. We have now before 
us a report of the sales of the standing crops of 
wheat, oats, and clover upon two farms in 
England, upon which these crops have been 
raised successfully for a dozen years, and sold 
standing, to be cut and carted away by ‘the 
purchasers, both straw and grain together. No 
stock is kept upon these farms. No manure is 
used upon them. Deep plowing by steam, 
and draining to further deepen. the soil, are the 
only means by which these crops are: produeed 
year after year. One of these farms is owned 
and cultivated by Mr. Prout, of Sawbridge- 
worth, and consists of 450 acres. The present 
season’s crop was Chiefly wheat, which, sold by 
the acre as it stood, realized from $45 to $89 
per acre, for grain and straw. The purchaser 
in all cases does the harvesting. The average 
prices were, for wheat, $54.40 per acre; oats, 
$49 per acre; and clover, $52 per acre. The 
whole proceeds of the 450 acres were $23,141, 
an average of $53.30 per acre. The average 
result of the past seven years’ crops .has been 
$51.25 per acre. The farm was purchased 
twelve years ago, and was then in poor.condi- 
tion, It was drained, and $4,000 worth of 
chemical fertilizers were used, to bring it into 
a producing state. Since then it has been cul- 
tivated deeply by steam each year, but no fer- 
tilizer has been used, nor has the straw évéen 
been retained upon the farm. The other farm 
is owned by Mr. Middleditch, of Wiltshire.’ It. 
has been managed upon the same -plan. The 
crops upon this farm brought from $18 to $86 
per acre, or an average of $55. The aftermath 
of some fields of sanfoin, which were. to be 
pastured by sheep, sold for $10 to $18 per acre. 


“There are 500 acres in thisfarm. Both farms 


‘have a clay soil, and are good, wheat 
lands, but ‘at the ‘commencement of ie ep. 
ping were much run down. ‘The ‘who 
the orops, and some. taken 
“for several years, said that ey ‘the 
present year were the best crops for sévaral 
years, and Mr. Prout ‘expressed the opinion 
that he could thus farm “as long as he lived, 
and his son after him.” We do not pretend to. 
make any application of this anomalous kind 
of farming, but merely give the facts, At the 
samie ‘time we can not refrain from comparing 
it with some farms we have seen, in the rich 
valleys of Ohio and westward, where forty 
years the merest scratching of the deep, r 
soil, and the raising of wheat w 
plowed corn-stubble, year after 8 ms 
farmers comfortable, if not rich, and: thit ing 
at the same time, that it is possible, if thesa 
rich lands were better treated, and faru:d 
more with the plow, and less with the Bririw, 
that they might produce better cops thr’! ¥ 
now do, and remain profitable to thefFeo": 9 
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for an. indefinite number of years t= come, 


tection of sheep. The owners of dogs have to” 
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; The principal requisites for an ice-house with 
#-cool chamber below it for milk or fruit are, 
Fa a __ locality 


—o— 







NY upper 

part, and 
where there 
is drainage 
to carry off 
NW the © waste 
NNfrom the 














most conve- 
} nient posi- 
tion for such a house. The method of con- 
struction is the same as for any other ice-house, 
excepting in the floor. The walls are double, 
and are filled in between them with sawdust 
or other: non-conducting material. The roof 


should. be... 

wide in the = 
eaves sO as 41 

to shade the = 
walls as\\e Z 
much as 
possible, 
and it will 








convenient 
to have ajs 
porch a- 
round the 
building, on 
a level with 
the floor of 
the ice-house. The floor of the ice-house 
must be made not only water-tight, but air- 
tight. If a current of air can by any means 
be established through the fleor of the house, 
the ice will melt away in a very short time. 
A double floor of matched boards tarred at 
the joints, and between the floors, should 











be laid. The joists are placed so that the floor 






Or the pipe may be brought 
down through the lower chamber, and made to 
discharge into a cistern, in which the water is 
kept always a few inches above the level at 
which it is discharged from the pipe. The 
method of this arrangement of the floor is 
shown at fig. 1, which represents *a section 
through the floor and lower chamber, in which 
the shelves are seen. Fig. 2 shows the patent- 
ed arrangement of Mr. Rankin, of Denison, 
Texas, and Emporia, Kansas, which he has 
adapted to the refrigerator cars, in which fresh 
beef is brought from Texas to the Eastern 
‘markets. Although this is patented, Mr. Ran- 
kin makes no charge for the use of it, except 
the nominal one of one dollar for each ice- 
house, and it is therefore practically public 
property. The ceiling of the lower chamber is 
made to slope, as shown in fig. 2, and may be 
covered with sheet zinc. Above the ceiling 
there is the usual non-conducting layer, and a 
floor sustained by the usual joists upon which 
the ice is packed. The coldness of the ceiling 
causes the moisture of the lower room to con- 
dense upon it. This moisture runs down the 
slope, and drops into troughs or gutters of zinc, 
which are suspended beneath it. From these 
it is carried off into the cistern, which collects 
the waste water from the ice above. 

Such cool chambers as either of these may 
be used to preserve fruit, meat, vegetables, or 
other perishable matters. Some ventilation and 
circulation of air in them is necessary to pre- 
vent mould or mildew, and it would be prefer- 
able to build the lower story of brick or stone 
rather than of wood. The upper part of the 
building could be built of wood as well as of 
any other material. A temperature of 40 de- 
grees has been maintained in such a chamber 
throughout the summer, but this can only be 
done where the soil is very dry and gravelly. 
The elevation of the building is shown in fig. 3. 
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A Large Underground Cistern. 
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The supply of water needed for a stock 
farm is very large. One large cistern may be 
built for much less 
| than several small 
: ones of no greater to- 
tal capacity. <A cor- 
respondent sends us a 
description of his cis- 
; tern, which holds 


| or over 700 barrels of 
water. This cistern, 
which we here illus- 
trate, is 20 feet in di- 
ameter, and 12 feet 
deep. Itis lined with 
brick set in cement, 
and is arched with 
brick, and covered 
| with earth to keep. 
the water cool. That 
the spread in the arch 
may be reduced, there 
is a brick column in 
the center from which 
the arch is made to 
— spring all around. 

The engraving shows 








asection through the middle of the cistern, with 
the pillar in the center of it. 
pillar needs to be well and substantially built, 
as it supports half the weight of the arch and 


The central 


| nearly 30,000 gallons, | 


? am [Oconee * 
and Cool-Chamber. of a pipe with an @ curve in it, to prevent covering. It should be at least two.ana me 
access of air. & half 








bricks thick, and square. The ciste 
presented, is situated upon the highs ot Te. 
of the farm, and is supplied from a ll 
means of a windmill and force rene ~ 





























SECTION OF CISTERN, 






water is brought in pipes by its own gravity 
to the house, stables, and garden, and ip Pk 
sons of drouth is used to irrigate the garden 
There are many conveniences in all this, which 
make it a very desirable cistern, and its regi 
value on a farm is much greater than its oogt, 
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A Safe Tether, or Picket Pin, i- 
7 * 

The disuse of fences either in whole or jp 
part, renders a secure method of tethering an 
animal of great use. Stakes are easily loosened 
or battered to pieces by driving them, and the © 
tethering rope is frequently wound aroud © 
them. If astrong iron rod be bent into the shape 3 
of a corkscrew, with a loop at the upper end, 
























it may be screwed into the ground,and wil ™ 4 
then hold the strongest animal safely, whiletiy “§  §& 
rope cannot be wound around it. Thisimpe @ » 
ment will also answer the purpose of a post a 
hold guy ropes for shears, or any other similar” b 
purpose, or to fasten the lower block of hay 9% b 
hoisting tackle, when working with the hay tl 
fork. Indeed there are many uses for thi” li 
little contrivance, which will suggest them 1 
selves. The illustration represents it as fixe 81 
in the ground. One of its advantages, and iit a 
the least of them, is that it is readily set I 
place, and as readily removed, without . 
eer 4 0 

*ellintét, Menthe abi TAG ee to 
= ht 




















use of a hammer to drive it or knock it loom 
A short stout stick like an auger handle pt 
througn the loop, is all that is needed. 
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The Barn Sheet. 
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The Barn Sheet is a very useful thing tohav) 
in every barn. Every harvest it will savemom 
than its cost in grain, that would otherwise 
scattered upon the field or the barn floor, a 
go to waste. When loading oats or buc 
especially, the saving of shelled grain, by 
ing the sheet in the bottom of the wagon; 
ten equal to the amount of the seed. .Itisa® 
useful to spread over a load of hay or g™ 
that may be caught in a sudden shower; o6e% 
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It will serve to cover up 
g catriage and preserve it from dust. Many 
other uses will suggest themselves to the care- 
fil farmer who has provided himself with one. 
It may be made of four widths of yard wide 
stout sheeting, four yards long, strongly sown 
together with linen thread, and with a strong 
cord bound into the outside hem. It would be 
petter to have a coat of linseed oil, which 


- would make it nearly water-proof, but without 


this, if placed over a stack, the top of which is 
well rounded up, it will turn a steady rain of 
94 hours’ duration. The cost of a sheet like 
this being so insignificant, and its uses so ob- 
vious, it should find a place in every barn. 


Fig. 1.—STATIONARY BAG HOLDER. 


Bag Holders. 


Two of these useful contrivances called bag 
holders are shown in the accompanying en- 
gravings. That shown in figure 1 consists of a 
box with flaring sides, which is made to operate 
as a spout to receive the grain or whatever is to 
be poured into the bag. At the bottom of the 
box a few small hooks are fastened, by which 
the bag is held. The box is supported by four 
light iron or wooden rods upon a bottom board. 
This board may be mounted upon wheels if de- 


‘sirable. Figure 2 shows another style, which 


may be folded ina small space when notin use. 
It consists of a bottom board with an upright 
at one side; a pair of arms are pivoted to the 
top of the upright. These arms are fastened 
together by a cross piece, to which a brace is 
hung by ahinge. This brace is made to sup- 


port the arms in a horizontal position, by means 
of the notches upon the upright post, into which 
the end is made to fit. A button is also fitted 
upon the upper side of the cross piéce by-which 
the bagis held. To place the bag inthe holder 
the edge is passed over the button and turned 





down; it is then-turned over the projecting 
points of the arms, by which it is held securely 
while being filled. The dotted lines in the en- 
graving show the manner of turning the edge 
of the bag over these parts of the holder. 
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Pasturing Cows in Apple Orchards. 





In riding through Normandy last autumn— 
a country filled with orchards—from the apples 
of which, cider, the 
universal beverage of 
the district, is made, 
the writer saw a great 
number of cows 
pasturing on the rich 
grass under the trees, 
and eating the fallen 
apples. Every cow 
was rigged with a sort 
of rope harness, to the 
girth of which was 
attached ashort halter 
that prevented her 
raising her head to 
take apples from the 
trees. The contriv- 
ance was exceedingly 
simple and cheap, and 
there is no reason why it might not be adopted 
by the farmers in this country who would glad- 
ly pasture their orchards except for the damage 
done to fruit and branches by cows whose heads 
ave free. The halter should be as short as will 
allow the head to be raised to its natural level; 
there will then be no danger of its being 
caught by the foot. This is not only more ef- 
fective, but much less objectionable than the 
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HARNESS FOR’A COW. 


method sometimes practiced with us of tying 
the halter to one of the forelegs. The cow 
when harnessed in this manner, walks about, 
lies down, and rises up, with perfect freedom. 
eet Qh 
Remedies for Hen Lice. 
—nlipientlh 

As the summer heats increase hen lice 
multiply and the broods need constant looking 
after. Itis a safeguard to put tobacco in. the 
nests of sitting hens. Refuse tobacco or old 
stems will answer the purpose. If lice are al- 
ready in the hennery make a strong decoction 
of tobacco and apply it with a syringe all over 
the inner surface. Sulphur sprinkled in the 
nests and about the roosts is also a good remedy. 
Insects do not like the smell of brimstone. 
Another remedy much used. recently and very 
easily applied is kerosene oil. - Strips, of list- 
ing from the tailor’s shop are tacked upon the 
roosting poles, and these are saturated with the 
oil. The hens upon the poles get some of this oil 
upon their feathers, and wherever it touches it 
drives off the insects or kills them. Carbolic 
acid is another cheap destroyer of insect life. 
It is largely diluted with water and applied to 
all parts of the house. If, in very old houses, 
one application is not sufficient, repeat it, 
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WATER TROUGH FOR BARN YARD. 





Water Trough for Barn Yard... 
—_—~p>—. : 

In the barn yard at Mount Fordham, we re- 
cently saw a water trough for cattle, which 
we here illustrate. It is calculatedto prevent . 
cows from indulging their favorite pastime of 
hooking or punching their companions,- or 
keeping the weaker members of the herd from . 
the water. The@trough which contains the . 
water is enclosed ina circular box, and there 
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are several partitions which separate the drink- 
ing places from eachother. Holes are cut in the 
upper part of the box through which the cows 
can drink, and by this contrivance the water is 
kept clean. Something similar to this has long 
been in use in our own yard for watering sheep; 
the great advantage is that the sheep can not 
crowd each other from the water, or wet their 
wool, which in winter time is injurious to them, 
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Fastenings for Barns and Out-Buildings, 


“ Safe bind, safe find ” has reference to barns 
and stables, as well as houses. It 
is frequently the case too, that 
suspicions unjustly aroused would 
be prevented, if barn, stable, and 
granary doors were kept securely 
fastened. A simple, cheap fasten- 
ing, that is more secure than pad- : 
locks, and harder to be picked than ==. 
locks, is here illustrated. Itisone Fig: 1. 
that we have ourselves used upon farm build- 
ings, including pig pens, chicken houses, ‘and - 
rena corn cribs, and it has 
the advantage, which ° 
is not inconsiderable, 
> that one key opens. 
=m €Very door. “The 
key, too, is of such a 
’ character, that it is . 
i| -not easily lost, and if . 
\\-4 it should be lost, it. 
“* Can be readily ree 
placed. The key-hole 
is a plain round hole, half an “te 
inch in diameter, in the door. 
The key is a bar of round 
iron, hinged in the middle, 
and furnished with a handle, 
as shown in figure 1. The 
lock is a simple sliding-bolt, 
upon which a projecting piece. 2.) 
is fastened, as shown in fig.2... - -.Y 
The bolt is shot back: and ; 
forth by the jointed key, the A 
end of which, when it is in- Fig. & 
serted into the key-hole, drops sixes 
down, and catches against the projecting part 








































































































of the bolt, as in figure 8. To make the 
bolt perfectly secure against a dishonest at- 


fasten it in its place, may be adopted, such as a 
wedge or a pin, moved by a string, or every 
door in a barn, but one, may be fastened in- 
side, and dnly one left to be fastened from the 
‘outside, which will greatly add to the difficulty 
of entering te any unauthorizeg person. 

For an in-door fastening, to be used in pas- 
gages where cattle or horses pass and repass, 
the bolt shown in figure 4 will be found safe 
and convenient. The sharp projecting part of 
the boltsincommon 
use, is dangerous to [ii is i 
passing animals, but 
if a round bolt is 
used, and the pro- 
jecting part,by which 
it is slipped back and 
forth, is made heavy, [| 
or long. enough, to Pixar yw eeeean 
cause the bolt to turn, Fig.-4.—Bout. 
and let it drop down- 
ward, there is nothing to interfere with the 
animals..or harness in passing. It is one of 
these little conveniences, which are so small as 
to be overlooked, but which nevertheless often 
prevent less or more serious trouble. 
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, Progress in reclaiming Salt Marshes. 


‘We hardly know how to account for the very 
slow progress made in reclaiming the fertile 
Salt meadows along the seacoast. It wasdem- 
onstrated nearly twenty years ago, that these 
marshes can be reclaimed and made to yield 
large crops of clover, timothy, and red-top, 
and indeed all farmand garden crops. For the 
upland grasses they need only to have the sea- 
water shut off by dikes and tide-gates, and very 
little surface drainage. Yet, with millions of 
acres of these meadows along the sea-coast, not 
one in a thousand has been improved. These 
lands are generally owned in small parcels by 
farmers, who oftentimes live at a distance, and 
value the salt hay for the change of food it 
gives their cattle in winter. A marsh frequent- 
ly embraces a thousand or more acres, owned 
in a hundred or more parcels, and to drain it 
requires concerted action. This is quite difii- 
cult to secure, especially when capital is to be 
wdised to secure the improvement. Farmers 
ate averse to change—-slow to believe any thing 
they do not see with their own eyes. Yet there 
are some readers and thinkers among them, 
Who are wide awake to improvements, and 
have faith enough to travel and: hat the 
rest of the world is doing. io small 
patches on Long Island, and New Jersey, and 
in’ New England, have come under our obser- 
vation, and there are several large tracts in 
Massachusetts, so completely successful, that 
Capitalists can no longer hesitate to put their 
money into such enterprises. Among the ear- 
fiest of these improvements was a marsh of 
nine acres at Stonington, Conn., diked by the 

-railroad embankment, and furnished with a 
tide-gate in 1855, with which the old readers of 
Agriculturist are familiar. Though that re- 
imed land has passed into other hands, and 
tidle-gate is not properly guarded, it still fur- 
nishes good pasturage and hay, and is much 
more productive than the adjacent upland. 





_ ‘The marsh of James A. Bill, in Lyme, on the 
_ banks of the Connecticut River, yielded luxuri- 


crops of hay for many years, and was fi- 
ehanged toa cranberry bog. No case of 
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failure, when the tide-gate has been kept in re- 
pair, has come under our observation. A new 
interest is awakened in Massachusetts by the 
great success in reclaiming the large Marshfield 
marsh of 1,400 acres. The sea-water was first 
shut out in November, 1872—after years of 
talk, labor, and persecution, such as the pion- 
eers in such a work alone can appreciate. The 
barrenness, ruin, and disaster that were predict- 
ed have not taken place. Instead, there has 
been an increased growth of the grasses that 
have sprung up among the waning salt-grasses. 
The yield of hay surpasses all expectation, and 
it is of excellent quality, far superior to salt- 
hay. As yet there is no well digested plan for 
introducing the upland grasses. In an experi- 
mental way, small patches of timothy, red-top, 
and clover have been sown on the surface 
without any preparation. The marsh has not 
been plowed, and this will not be necessary to 
stock it with these grasses. The salt-marsh sod 
is like a sponge, and grass seed catches upon it 
quite as readily as upon prepared upland. 
There are isolated patches of red-top that will 
probably cut three tons to the acre this sea- 
son. Red-top seems to be admirably adapt- 
ed to these reclaimed lands. Other grasses do 
well so far as they have been experimented 
with. The coarse salt-grasses near the creek 
are nearly all dead, and will soon disappear en- 
tirely. The experiment is a complete success, 
and the mouths of the gainsayers are effectual- 
ly stopped. Grass four feet long, and timothy 
plumes five and six inches in length are argu-_ 
ments not easily answered. The estimates of 
the value of these lands made in the Agricul- 
turist twenty years ago are fully realized. In 
many of the older States there is no more 
promising field of investment in agricultural 
improvement than in these salt marshes, 
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A Home-Made Brush. 
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By and by the time for slaughtering hogs will 
arrive, and a great many bristles will be thrown 








MAKING A BRUSH. 


away and wasted. The following plan of 
utilizing them is sent to ts by a correspondent. 
Take a piece of strong wood, and shape it like 
a brush handle, and split it at the thick end 
with a fine saw, as at @ in the engraving. 
Place the bristles with their butt ends in the 
split on both sides. Tie the end of the split 
stick with waxed twine, and fasten it, (see 4). 
Then turn down the bristles, and wrap them 
with waxed twine firmly and smoothly, making 
a brush, (see ¢) that will answer all the uses of 
@ purchased paint brush upon the farm or 
around the house. 
er 


A CautirorniA Farm.—A farm in Califor- 
nia has lately been rented for $40,000 per 
annum. It consists of 20,000 acres, and is 
stocked with 1,900 head of cattle, 100 horses, 








50 mules, and 1,500 hogs. Thelessee purchased 


the stock and the standing crops for the sum 

$74,250. This farm is all arable land.” The 
possession of large tracts of land under old 
Mexican grants, makes this extensive farmin g 
possible in California. How long it wij last 
under the system of agriculture prevalent in 
that State, is a question. Such a farmig a 
anomaly in American farming, and we ; 

the like can be met with in no other State, > « 
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Drill Sowing Wheat: 











Every year’s experience is in favor of dri Be 
wheat. It shows more and more that, gg | 
against sowing the seed broadcast, it jg 
economical in labor and in seed, and gives . 
better crop. The difference in labor is at least 
$1.00 an acre, or the cost of two harrowings 
after sowing, or one Cultivating. The diffe. 
ence in seed is at least half a bushel, or 50 cts, | 
to $1.00 an acre, and the difference in the crop * 
is fully one-fourth, or upon fairly good go) 
six bushels or nine dollars per acre, Eleven 
dollars per acre upon ten acres, will more thay _ 
pay for the best drili made, which will sow tep 
acresaday. But if the means of purchasing g 
drill are not available, and there are less than 
ten acres of wheat to be sown, it will yet pay 
to hire a drill, which may be done from gomie 
neighbor, fortunate enough to possess one, for 
50 cents per acre. We have not yet seen q 
part of the country, where a drill could ‘not be 
purchased or hired, and very few fields upon 
which a drill could not be used, if the ground 
was properly prepared. It is one of the 
greatest advantages resulting from the use of 
machinery upon farms, that it to a great ex 
tent necessitates good farming. At least that % 
it compels improvements, and the farmer who q 
once enters upon the march of improvement, ~ 
rarely stops and never turns back. Thus when © 
a drill is used for the first time, the farmer © 
finds his crooked fence in the way ; his narrow 
gates, or his awkward bars are inconvenient, 
the brush and weeds around his fence interfere, ~ 
his poor plowing is troublesome, the baulkg ~ 
and hard spots that have been left, a nuisance ~ 
to him, and the weeds, trash, rough clods, and 





‘ 





“stones upon the surface, are a severe tax upon 


his patience. The next season all these faulty © 

will be remedied, because discovering the profi 
of the machine, he is obliged to prepare forits — 
use. This is like the entrance of light into © 
dark places, and a number of things that were 
never noticed or suspected before, are nows 
conspicuously apparent, that they cannot be 
any longer left undone. The same is trueas 
to the use of the mower or the reaper, and 
thus the money spent for any of these needfil | 
machines, is repaid in more ways than on ~ 
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The Position of Windows in Horse Stables 





We find in a German exchange some curious ; 
observations on the manner in which the posi- 
tion of the windows in the stable affects the eyes 
of a horgg, In one instance the horses of & ~ 
farmer,—fine animals, celebrated for their 6x 
cellent condition, were kept in a etable lighted ~ 
only by a small window at one side. When ~ 
light was needed for work, the door was tem- — 
porarily left open ; the result was that nearly all © 
of these animals had eyes of uneqyal strength, 
and in time a numberof them became blind on © 
the side toward the window. A strong light © 
directly in the horses’ faces has been found to © 
weaken the sight. The worst position of all © 
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for & stable window is in front of the horses 
and much higher than their heads. An officer 
had bought a perfectly sound mare from a gen- 
tleman whose stable was lighted by windows 
at the rear of the stalls. The animal was 
sound and perfectly satisfactory. After three 
months she became suddenly “ground-shy” ; 
on examining her eyes they were found directed 
upward, and this was explained by the fact 
that the windows of the officer’s stable were 
situated above the head of the stalls, the eyes 
peing generally drawn in that direction. She 
was removéd to another stable, where the light 
was admitted from all sides, and in three 
months time the difficulty had disappeared. 
Another officer reports that during the cam- 
paign of 1870, in France, he rode a horse that 
was a capital jumper. On his return from the 
war, he placed this animal in his stable, the 
windows of which were above the front of the 
stalls, and in a short time the horse became so 
shy of the ground that he had tosell it. He 
had had a similar experience with other saddle- 
horses, all of. which became ground-shy in his 
stail. “One ‘animal in’ particular, a thorough- 
bred mare, renowned: for her jumping qualities, 
refused in'& Bhort’fime to cross the smallest ob- 
stacle, and when forced to cross a foot wide 
gully, made a leap that would have cleared a 
ditch fourteen feet wide. Owners of horses 


who find that their animals shy at objects on . 


the ground, or at their side, would do well 
to look to the windows of their stables for 
an explanation of the evil. 
were 
A Portable Poultry House. 


A correspondent sends us a plan for a por- 
table poultry house, which can be readily 





nests are seen at a, a, the water-fountain is 
shown at 0}, and the roosts at c. Similar 
portable houses have been found very useful in 





the prizes be withdrawn at once, the benefis 
would be a permanent one. The homesteads 
have been feneed in from the public road, and 
, surrounded with gar- 





fi_} dens; gates have been 
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U. hung; calves and pigs 
of improved blood have 
been raised; manure 
has been collected, and 
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—} composting has - in- 
* creased its quantity 





Fig. 8.—PLAN OF INTERIOR OF HOUSE. 


many places, where a removal to fresh ground 
is necessary for the comfort of the fowls. 


. Prize Farming in Ireland. 





The offer of prizes of small pecuniary value 
for excellency in the management of farms, has 
been found to have a remarkably good effect in 
Treland. Whether or not something of the 
same kind might have a similar result with us, 
were our agricultural societies to offer premi- 
ums for the best cultivated and improved farms 
within their jurisdiction, it is of course difficult 
to say. Doubtless, as a means of greatly bene- 
fiting agriculture proper, a portion uf the funds 
of State or County Associations might well be 
diverted from the fostering of the fast horse 
interest, and appropriated to this purpose. But 
whatever might be the result, if it be attempted 
in this country, it will be instructive to note 
what has been done in this way to improve the 
condition of agriculture in Ireland. It is only 
since the year 1870 that the principles of agri- 


culture have been taught in the public schools _ 


of Ireland, and school-farms or gardens have 
been cultivated in connection with these 
schools, as practical illustrations of the les- 
sonstaught. These have been very 
successful, and have greatly aided in 
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Fiz. 1.—EEEVATION OF HOUSE. 


moved from place to place. It is shown in 
figure 1. The size of the building is immate- 
rial, so that it is not made too heavy to be 
moved by one or two horses. The building is 
raised upon sills, which are make to answer 
the purpose of 
runners, and 
upon which it 
will easily slide 
over the ground. 
A window is 
placed in the 
roof, and a ven- 
tilator is  ar- 
ranger. Ot. it the 
peak. A. i en- 
trance for the 
fowls is at the 
side, and a door 
is made at one 
end. Figure 2 
shows the end 
_ of the building 
in which the 
door is placed, 
also the method of putting the building to- 
gether. Figure 8 gives the ground plan. “Th: 














“more then,4 





| improving the condition of thesmall 
Irish farmers, most of whom, or 
817,457 out of 608,864, occupy farms 

of less annual rental than $40. As 

an additional encouragement to im- 

proved cultivation and homestead 

= arrangements, the Irish government 

= has given, through the Commissioner 

of National Education, twenty-four 

prizes, three for each of eight 

districts, in which there are school-farms, 
of the value of $17.50, $12.50, and $7.50 
respectively, to be distributed ‘annually, for 
the next five years. The conditions are 
simply that the farms shall-be of not more 
than $40 annual rent, and that the successful 
competing farms shall be adjudged to excel 
in neatness and cleanliness of the house; in the 
amount and quality of the produce of the land; 
in the character and condition of the stock, 
which includes all live stock kept for profit, 
from horses down to bees; and in any other 
circumstances that may attract favorable no- 
tice. A successful rns ine can take no 


are not given, aati ne Sin 
meritorious, and deserve them. The examina- 
tions for the award for the present year have 
recently been made, and the judges’ reports 
published. From them sufficient can be gath- 
ered, to show that the expenditure has been 
productive of a vast public benefit. On all the 
farms which competed, the improvements were 
very remarkable. The educational results were 
conspicuously shown by the greater money 
profit derived from the farms, in consequence 
of their improved management ; so that, should 





and quality, and in 
the process cleanliness of yards and stables 
has been inaugurated. In several cases the 
increased income of the farms in two years 
has enabled their owners to make deposits 
in the savings banks, and thrift and econo- 
my have generally superseded carelessness 
and poverty. In one case a woman, who 
farms 15 acres of land, has won a prize; she 
was the daughter of a farmer who had died, 
leaving a dependent family, and had been a 
pupil at one of the schools where agriculture 
is taught. Another successful competitor had 
never befor? had a field of clover or turnips, 
but now has adopted a rotation, in —_— — 
ameliorating crops occur, and ¢ fielda- 


ofeach in excellent; er ae 
said to be a model of Clean m and pro-” 
ductive crops. He has made money by diese 


improvements, and will never abandon them. 
Another competitor’s farm, which last year was 
very foul with weeds, was found entirely free 
from them this year. The competition has 
brought many of these small farmers into 
popular distinction, and made them men of 
mark. Some of the farms are visited by 


‘other farmers from far and near, much en- 


thusiasm has been awakened, and the spirit of 
improvement is active and general. While ap- 
preciating the difference which exists between 
farming and farmers in Ireland and in the 
United States, there is yet ample opportunity 
here for improvement, similar to that here relat- 
ed, which might be started by a similar agency. 





Eac InspretTion.—The Butter and Cheese 
Exchange of New York, recently adopted a 
system of inspecting eggs sent to that market. 
It has been in operation a sufficient length of 
time for the results to be ascertained, although 
it has not yet reached a point where it works 


‘with perfection. The chief inspector reports 


that the system has so far met with the appro- 
val of both shippergiand dealers. ‘The: ie yooen 
adopted i is as follows. Each shipment of éggs 
is sampled on its arrival, by taking five or ten 
barrels and examining the contents; the aver- 
ition is held to represent that of ‘the 

When an unusually'bad barrél is 

it Ig thrown out, so that it may not 

the average of the shipment. 

barrels are received on’ théir 


- exact merits. The cost of inspection is 75 cts. 


a a ae on the advantages are so obvidus, 
re hare -s0 far willingly submitted 

the Gost. “Onle"good result is that shippers 
haite alisaie pet greater care in preparing 
their packages for market} andit will be much 
to their profit, if every one would judiciously 
select and carefully pack all the eggs they may 
ship for sale. Now ‘that one innovation is 
tolerated in the egg trade, we may hopé that 
the long needed improvement of selling eggs 
by weight may be considered. Nothing is more 
absurd than selling eggs by count, as some are 
twice as heavy and are worth twice as much as 
others.- Weighing the eggs would be more just. 
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There is no better method of preserving that 

equable temperature, which is necessary for 

the best management of a dairy, than the use 

of a permanent spring of water. In winter 

and summer the temperature of water, which 


issues from springs, is constant, or nearly so. 
The temperature, too, is as nearly as possible 
that which causes the cream to rise most rapid- 
ly and.most completely. This is a very im- 
portant point in butter making, and the excel- 
lence of the quality depends upon this probably 
more than upon any one other circumstance 
connected with the operation. Besides even- 
ness of temperature, pure air surrounding the 
milk and cream, is a necessary thing to secure. 
A stream of pure flowing water insures this in 
two ways. There is no better absorbent of 
disagreeable scents than 
pure water, and the odor 
of milk, fresh from the 
cow, is very disagreeable ; 
if it is not got rid of, it 
remains in the butter and 
cheese, and may be readi- 
ly detected in them. This 
animal odor, as it is called, 
is volatile, and is easily 
driven off as the milk 
cools, if there is a current 
of fresh air or pure water }f 
brought into contact with 
it, A current of. spring 
water, flowing around the 
pans of milk, will carry 
off this odor completely, 
and in addition to its own 
absorbent property, it sets 
_in motion, through its 
lower temperature, the air 
of the spring-house, and 
causes currents to pass 
continually in and out of 
the house, and over the 
milk. These currents of 
air are also full of moisture, and this moisture 
helps to absorb the odors. At the same time 
~ there is no evaporation from the milk or cream, 
. and in a well constructed and well managed 
_ Spring-l . we never find the cream become 
dry and leathery, as it may do in dry, airy cel- 
Jars or milk-rooms. Then there is the perfect 
nliness, which may be secured, where there 
mple supply of pure water, that may be 

e credit of a good spring-house. 















The points necessary to look at most par- 
ticularly in constructing a spring-house are, the 
coolness of the water, the purity of the air, the 
preservation of an even temperature during all 
seasons, and perfect drainage. The first is se- 
cured by locating the house near the spring, or 










Fig. 1,—INTERIOR OF SPRING-HOUSE, WITH ELEVATED TROUGH. 











by conducting the water through pipes, placed 
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at least four feet under ground. The spring 
should be dug out and cleaned, and the sides 
evenly built up with rough stone-work. The 
top should be arched over, or shaded from the 
sun. A spout from the spring should carry 
the water into the house. If the spring is suf- 
ficiently high, it would be most convenient to 
have the water-trough in the house elevated 
upon a bench, as shown in fig. 1. There is 
then no necessity for stooping, to place the 
pans in the water, orto take them out. Where 
the spring is too low for this, the trough may 








. 2.—INTERIOR O 


TS 
be covered with wire-gauze, to prevent “insects 
or vermin from entering the house. ‘The house. 
should be smoothly plastered, and frequently 
whitewashed with lime, and a large Ventilator 


be no wood used in the walls or floors, or was)» 
ter-channels, An even temperature can best: 
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should be made in the ceiling. There shoyjg | 
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F SPRING-HOUSE, WITH LOW 





be secured by building of stone or brick, with 
walls 12 inches thick, double windows, and a 
ceiled roof. In such a house there will be no 
danger of freezing in the winter time. The 
drainage will be secured by choosing the site, 
so that there is ample fall for the waste water. 
The waste water should be discharged into a 
basin, from which a covered drain should be 
constructed. The character of the whole build- 
ing is shown in fig. 3. The size will depend 
altogether upon the number of cows in the 
dairy. For a dairy of 20 cows there should be 

at least 100 square feet 











Fig. 3.—EXTERIOR OF SPRING-HOUSE. 


be made on a level with the floor, as in fig. 2. 
The purity of the air is to be secured by re- 
moving all stagnant water or filth from around 
the spring, all decaying roots and muck that 
may have collected, should be removed, 
and the ground around the house be either 
paved roughly with stone or sodded. The 
openings which admit and discharge the water, 
should be large enough to allow a free current 
of air to pass in or out. These openings should 








of water-surface in the 
troughs. .The troughs 
should be made at least 
18 inches in width, which 
would admit a pan that 
would hold 8 to 10 quarts 
at three inches in depth. 
A house, 24 feet long by 
12 wide, would give 60 
feet of trough, 18 inches 
wide, or 90 square feet. 
The furniture of the house 
should consist of a stone 
or cement bench, and an 
oak table in the center, 
upon which the cream- 
jars and butter-bowls may 
be kept. It is well to re- 
member, that it is the uni- 
versal experience of all 
dairymen, who have tested 
the matter, that cream or 
butter should never be 
placed upon the floor of a — 
dairy. The impure air 
always descends to the 
| floor, and nothing is more easily injured in flavor 
by any impurity, than cream or butter. Two or 
three feet above the floor is the best place to keep 
either the cream or butter. For this reason we 
would rather have the water-trough in a spring- 
house raised at least 80 inches above the floor. 
In that case a grated opening should be made 
near the floor, for the purposes of ventilation. 
Where the deep-can system is used, a much 
smaller house will answer, with deep troughs. 
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The Pearly Everlasting. 


There are many of our wild flowers which 
we admire as we see them in the woods and 
fields, but with which we do not think of asso- 
ciating the idea of cultivation. Yet many of 
our very common plants are prized abroad, and 
if one consults foreign garden books and cata- 
logues, he will find both high praise and high 
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PEARLY EVERLASTING.—(Antennaria margaritacea.) 


prices given to things that he has known all his 
life after a fashion—but being wild flowers he 
has been on mere speaking terms, but has not, 
as it were, cultivated any friendship with 
them. Among the plants which are common, 
at least all through the Northern States, is the 
Pearly Everlasting—its botanical name is An- 
tennaria for the genus—the derivation of this 
term is rather too obscure to describe here, 
but its full name is A. margaritacea, and near- 
ly every one knows that this last means pearly. 

The closely related “ Life-Everlasting,” or 
“Balsam,” (the very strong and pleasant-smel- 
ling plant of which every good grandmother 
keeps a bunch in the garret to be handy “in 
case of sickness,”) though it much resembles 
this, must not be confounded with it. That is 
botanically Gnaphalium polycephalum, and 
though a very good plant in its way, it is only 
an annual, and its less globular and more dingy 
heads, together with its strong odor, will at 
once distinguish it. Our pearly everlasting is 
a perennial, throwing up a number of stems a 
foot or two high from one root; these stems 
are very downy, indeed. we may say woolly, 
and the numerous long, narrow leaves, are very 
woolly too, underneath, but green above; the 
stems branch very much at the top to form a 


large corymb of flowers, or rather heads of 
flowers; for these heads, though not much 
larger than a pea, are made up gf very minute 
florets, surrounded by many pearly-white 
seales, to which the beauty of the flower- 
heads is due. The engraving shows the sum- 
mit of a stem, with the flower-heads of the 
natural size. In England this plant has been 
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tried, among others, in bedding, on account of 
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the light color of its stems and foliage, but 
there are many better plants for such uses than 
this. Our reason for calling attention to it is 
because its flowers have all the character of 
those known as “ Everlasting flowers,” and for 
persons who are fond of making up winter, or 
dried bouquets, wreaths, and the like, this is one 
of the very best things they can have. Indeed, 
wild though it is, it comes nearer the real “im- 
mortelle” of the French, than any of our cul- 
tivated flowers. We find that in the European 
catalogues of dried flowers, those of our native 
Pearly Everlasting are offered at a higher price 
than some of those we cultivate. It may be 
too late this year for those who wish to collect 
these flowers to find them—as we can not al- 
ways time such things exactly right, but we 
are quite sure that lovers of everlasting flowers 
will be glad to have their attention called to 
this one. The flowers for drying should be 
collected before they have expanded too far; 
the flower-heads of some plants will show more 
of a yellowish center than those of others, and 
these should be avoided as far as possible. Of 
course only the most pearly should be chosen, 
and these, after tying in bunches, be dried away 
from dust and flies. To find out what our 
pearly everlasting is capable of, we shall try 

















some experiments in coloring it, after the Eu- 
ropean methods, and duly réport: the’ results. 
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The American Star-Thistle, 
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One of the showy plants of Arkansas, Texas, 
and other parts of the far West, is Centaurea 
Americana, the’ American Star-Thistle. It is 








AMERICAN STAR-THISTLE.—{ Centaurea Americana. 


an annual, growing two feet or more high, with 
a grooved stem; the upper leaves are entire, 
but the ‘lower ones have broad teeth on the 
margins. The stem is branched above, each 
branch bearing a very large head of lilac-color- 
ed flowers, which is two or three inches across, 
and has much the appearance of an enormous 
thistle head. The outer flowers of the head 
are much larger than the others, and sterile, in 
which respect the genus differs from that to 
which our’ common thistles belong, as they 
have the flowers in the head all alike. The 
engraving gives a head of the natural size, and 
shows the greater size of the outer flowers. 
The bud or unopened head, given below the 
full one, shows a marked peculiarity of the 
plant; the scales to the involucre which sur- 
rounds the head, are most beautifully fringed 


upon the edges, with a row of straw-colored _ 


teeth or points. This showy plant has been in 
cultivation for the last half century, and though 
the seeds are kept by all the principal seeds- 
men, we see it in cultivation much more rarely 
now than we did a dozen or twenty years ago. 
It is a capital plant for producing a bold effect, 
especially if planted in a large clump, against 
a background of shrubs. It is usually sown like 
ordinary annuals in the open ground, but the 




































































Frengh gardeners think so much of the plant, 
that. they sow | the seeds early under glass, in 





order to get the flowers much sooner than they 
_ if they sowed wi the open border. 
- Uaing Guiemsteated Fertilizers in 
Gardening. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 


Whatever kind of concentrated fertilizer 
may be-used, I find it well repays the labor to 
it in the following manner: to every 

bushel of fertilizer add three bushels of either 
leaf-mold (from the woods), well pulverized 
muck, sweepings from a paved street, or—in 
the of either of the above—common 


_ garden ' In every case the material em- 
ployed be as dry as it is possible to pro- 
cure it. guano is used, be careful to 
have it thoroughly pulverized and broken up 
before mixing with the other ingredients. The 


hese 


mold used by turning it at least twice. This 
mixing should be done in winter, or early 
spring, and the material be packed away in 
barrels in a dry place for at least a month be- 
fore usingit. The main object of this operation 
is for the better separation and division of the 
fertilizer, so that when applied, it can be more 
regularly distributed over the land; besides 
this, no doubt the fertilizing qualities of the 
ete d or other substance are developed by 
ent. Experiment has shown that this 






ng concentrated fertilizers of 
nearly all ki terially increases their value. 
One of the successful market gardeners 


in our neigh od, has adopted this method 
for years, and extensive experiments with 
different kinds of. , With and without 


being mixed, finds a saving of quite one-third 
in quantity ‘in thus treating them. He finds 





like results, ere as a top dressing for gtass, we 
think the advantage of mixing is even more 
marked. When fertilizers are applied to corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes, etc., in hills or drills, it is 
not only more economical to mix in this man- 
ner, but miich safer in inexperienced hands ; for 
when any strong fertilizer is used pure, injury 
is often done to the roots by their coming in 
contact with it in too great quantity in the raw 
state, owing to imperfect mixing in the hill or 
drill, while, if composted as advised above, the 
danger is much less. Weare often asked as to 
the quantity to be applied to different garden 
crops: Taking guano as a basis, we would 
recommend for all vegetable crops, if earliness 
and good quality are desired, the use of not 
 Tess'than 1,200 Ibs. per acre, mixed with two 
tons of either of the materials recommended. 
This quantity is used broadcast by sowing on 
_ the ground after plowing, and deeply and 
_ flioroughly harrowing in. When applied in hills 
or drills, from 100 to 800 Ibs. should be used 
} acre, according to the distance of these 
to which of the fertilizers is most 
bert agg difference, provided 
ano at $80 per ton, is rela- 
od and bone fertilizer at 
), oF superphosphate at 
articles we find we 
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the same results, so that the cost is nearly alike 
which ever be used. The all important point 
is the purity of the article,a matter that few 
working farmers®r gardeners ever attempt to 
decide except by the results in culture, hence 
we advise each one who has been using a fer- 
tilizer that has proved satisfactory, to experi- 
ment but lightly with another until the new ar- 
ticle has proved its merits. The compeiition 
in the manufacture of articles so much in use 
as fertilizers, has in many instances forced 
down prices below the point at which they can 
be produced in a pure state, hence the wide 
spread adulteration with ‘‘salt cake,” ‘‘plas- 
ter,” and other articles utterly worthless but to 
make weight. Next in meanness to the quack 





that extracts money from a poor consumptive 
for his vile nostrums, is the man who compels 
the poor farmer or gardener, may be a thousand 
miles away struggling for an existence, to pay 
freight on the sand mixed with his guano, or 
the plaster in his bone dust. In this relation I 
am reminded of a retribution that fell on the 
“Sands of Life man,” who figured so con- 
spiciously a few years ago in New York. The 
advertisement of this philanthropic gentleman 
it will be remembered, was that “A retired 
clergyman whose Sands of Life had nearly run 
out,” would for a consideration tell how the 
“running out” could be stopped in others. -A 
kind hearted fellow in Illinois, deeply sym- 
pathizing with the old gentleman on account 
of his loss of “sand,” sent him by express—but 
forgot to*prepay—a thousand pounds of the 
article! Itisreported that the “ retired clergy- 
man” on opening the box, expressed himself 
in @ manner not only ungrateful, but utterly 
unclerical. We counsel no vengeance, but if 
some of these sand-mixing guano men could 
have the sand sifted out by their victims with 
compound interest added, and returned to them 
under the fostering care of an express company, 
it would be but even handed justice. 








Notes from the Pines. 


HERE 18-TrouBLE! and I am the cause 
thereof. Moreover itis a lady who isin trouble, 
all through following my advice. Still I sup- 
pose this is what those who try to enlighten 
the world by appearing in print must expect. 
Every now and then I have received, through 
the courtesy of the editor, a letter of thanks, 
from some reader who has been helped by my 
‘* notes,” but here is—well, if it were not from 
a lady, I should call it a “ blowing up.” It is, 
however, more in sorrow than in anger, and 
the case is not past remedy. The lady, who 
writes from Otsego Co., N. Y., says: 

“TI consider you the prope + pec upon whom 
to bestow my wrath, for did you not by your 
Sewdon representations, induce me to procure 

tlegia cerulea, from the Rocky Mountains ! 

s eonenn of the Columbines, verily the queen 

of “al herbaceous plants! I received mine from 
—— last fall, and early in the spring it was the 
first to show itself. atiently and ‘longingly I 
waited and watched its ov as it developed 
its green bud, as it opened fully its green flower 
—as finally it changed its green for a dingy pur- 
ple-pink. No spurs at all. People exclaimed, 
*what a vile weed!’ In mercy tell me is my 

Jant the true cerulea, or what is the matter? 

t is a dire disappointment to me.’ 

If I were to recommend the little Brittany 
cow as a nice pet animal fora small family, 
and some one should order one and get a tall, 
lank, Texan instead, with horns so spreading 
that the barn-door must be widened, would it 
be right to blame me rather than the cattle 





dealer? The Rocky Mountain Columbine is all 








right, my description of it was not over-dra: 
and the only trouble seems to be with the 
dealer, who sent something else. Now if] am. 
to be held responsible for the mistakes of seeds- 
men’s and florist’s clerks all over the coun 

I may as well give up horticulture, and not 
write another “note.” The disappointment she 
expresses shows her to be a true lover of flow- 
ers, and if she will be patient for a while, I 
will try at the proper season to send hera plant 
of the true thing .... Some time ago I wrote 
that I was experimenting i in 


CARPETING BENEATH SHRUBS, with the 
double object of improving. the appearance, 
and by occupying the soil, to avoid the neces. 
sity for weeding. There are several low green. 
house plants which will spread rapidly, and 
answer well for beds of greenhouse shrubs that 
are set out temporarily, but in the regular 
shrubbery we require something. permanent, 
Cerastium Biebersteinii and C. tomentosum were 


not very successfl, but they were planted ° 


where the shrubbery was the densest, and I 
have hopes of them if used where they can 
get more light. My most thorough success is 
with the moneywort, Lysimachia nummularia, 
the little trailer so much used for hanging bas- 
kets. Where this was set in sufficient quanti- 
ties in the spring of last year, it now covers 
the soil with the densest possible mat of foliage ; 
it covers so closely that not an inch of soil is to 
be seen, and no weed dares dispute possession. 
‘This answers the purpose so completely in one 
part of my shrubbery, that I shall extend it 
to others. There is as much difference be- 
tween the appearance of a shrub-border with 
the earth so carpeted, and one with it bare, save 
for weeds, as there is between a carpeted and 
an uncarpeted room. I have also tried the so- 
called variegated moneywort , this is of a bright 
greenish yellow when grown under glass, but 
in the open ground it only shows its variegation 
in a dull sickly look, and the plant has nothing 
like the vigor of the ordinary kind. I am so 
much pleased with my experiments that I shall 
continue them with other plants, and report in 
due time. .. There are some plants of no especial! 
merit, that become very popular, and others 
which are really good, that fail of appreciation. 
In this latter class I regard 

SEDUM SPECTABILE, which you figured when 
it came out, several years ago, as & Fabaria, 
under which incorrect name it is still to be 
found in collections. It makes a dense clump 
of stems, some 16 or 18 inches high, each one 
of which produces a broad cluster of purplish- 
rosy flowers, and as their clusters are numerous 
and close together, they make a broad sheet of 
bloom over the whole top of the clump. 
One of its best qualities is the lateness of its 
flowering; it comes along in September, 
a time when flowers are none too numerous, 
especially those with delicate tints. I suppose 
the reason why this plant has not been better 
appreciated, is that its habit and foliage are 
much like those of the old Orpine or Live-for- 
ever, (S. Telephium) which has escaped from 
gardens, and has become a weed in many 
places. The showy sedum is propagated with 
the utmost ease by division of the clump, or by 
cuttings of the stems, and I know of nothing 
that is more pleasing in its season than a clump 
of this. ... In our 

FANCY BEDS, sometimes a plant will fail; I 
made a bed with Coleus Verschaffeltii, Achyran- 
thes auveo-reticulata, A. Lindenti, and Gnapha- 
lium lanatum variegatum. For some reason 
the Gnaphalium did not grow well; it remained 
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stationary for weeks, until the other plants had 
quite outstripped it. As it was too late to get 
a bedding plant to replace the Gnaphalium, I 
remembered something I had seen in an 
European journal, so the Gnaphalium was pull- 
ed up, and its place filled by a row of tops cut 
from the Sedum spectadile; the flower clusters, 
still in very young bud, were cut with stems six 
or more inches long, and set out as if they 
were plants. They have gone on just as if 
they had not been separated from the parent 
plant, and are now in full bloom. ...I won- 
der upon what principle the so-called 
ORNAMENTAL G@nassEs are selected. Seeing 
in the catalogue of a seedsman the names of 
several ‘‘ ornamental ” grasses, which I did not 
know, I procured a lot of seeds. The result is 
the greatest lot of trash I ever saw outside of a 
weed-heap. Some of the grasses, of which the 
seeds are offered for sale, are very pretty. The 
Brizas, Stipa pennata, Brizopyrum siculum, 
Agrostis nebulea, and some others, are worth 
growing, but these “novelties” are enough to 
disgust any one with ornamental grasses. I 
could make a circuit of half a mile around the 
place, and load up a hay-rack with wild grasses 
more ornamental than any I have grown this 
year... When I look out upon my bed of 


PeRENNIAL Pauoxes, I wish every reader 
could see them, and know how much brilliancy 
and beauty can be had at a very small expense. 
A few of the older kinds are common in gar- 
dens all over the country, where they are called 
French Lilac—probably for the sufficient rea- 
son that they are neither French nor lilacs. 
The garden varieties are from our native Phlow 
paniculata and P, maculata, which in their 
wild state vary so much, that the different 
forms have been described as distinct species, 
The European florists have by hybridizing, 
crossing, and selection, made wonderful im- 
provements, and we now have them from the 
purest white to fine crimson, and often with two 
colors in the same flower, beautifully shaded, 
or in distinct markings; some are only 18 
inches high, and others 4 feet or more. They 
are perfectly hardy, and require no care what- 
ever—and with them the most magnificent dis- 
play can be made. How the butterflies and 
the bees like them! In a warm day it is an in- 
teresting sight to watch the great number of 
butterflies that hover over them, as if by the 
brilliancy of their eolors they had a right to 
claim companionship with the gay flowers of 
the phloxes. Fifty or more named varieties 
are offered by the florists—the newest always 
the dearest, and not always the best..... I 
have before mentioned my success with the true 

Heats, HEATHER, OR Lina, Frica (Calluna) 
oulgarie.—(Now if any Scotchman is disposed 
to pick me up, and write a long letter, saying 
this plant is not the heath, I hope he will save 
himself the trouble, for I have been all through 
that discussion once.) Every European who 
comes te my place, is surprised and delighted 
to see large clumbs of this plant; I have had it 
now these six years,and with its relative, Z. 
carnea, it is hardy and satisfactory in all re- 
spects. The common form of the heath has be- 
haved so well that I this spring sent to the cele- 
brated Knap Hili Nursery, of Anthony Wa- 
terer, near Woking, Eng., for a set of all the 
varieties in cultivation. I received about a 
dozen, some remarkable for the beauty of their 
foliage, others for the size or color of their 
flowers, including a double one; these have 
stood the,summer well, and bave made a 
good growth, I shall protect them the first 








winter, and if they fulfil their present promise, 
the bed will be a great satisfaction. .... I last 
year learned a very useful wrinkle about 

GLADIOLUSES which I have put into prac- 
tice; however fine the flowers of a Gladiolus 
may be, the plant itself is not of elegant habit, 
and a bed of them is just a concentration of 
floral gawkiness. This year I set the Gladio- 
lus bulbs among Rhododendron and other low 
growing shrubs. The spikes show brilliantly 
above the dark foliage of the Rhododendron, 
and the flag-like leaves are not noticeable. 











Preserving Flowers—Winter Bouquets, 
THIRD ARTICLE. 
Caius 

In the natural sequence of these articles, we 
should publish the methods of coloring the 
everlasting fiowers, grasses, etc., but as the 
seeds we sowed with. the view of obtaining 
flowers for this purpose, were put in late, we 
have not yet had sufficient material for experi- 
menting. In all such matters we prefer to 
make a trial, before publishing the process, 
that we may see the difficulties which a novice 
will be likely to meet with. In the matter of 
coloring flowers and grasses, it is well to make 
one job of it, therefore the delay in publishing 
the method this month is of little consequence. 
The flowers and grasses should be collected as 
long as the season lasts, and dried in small 
bunches, as heretofore directed. Some of the 
most useful wild and cultivated grasses for 
bouquets will be found this month; they should 
be collected before they are so far advanced as 
to drop their seeds, or the parts of their flowers. 
Those collected while in blossom, will of course 
let fall their anthers, which is of no conse- 
quence. We have had some inquiries in re- 
gard to preserving ferns for decorative pur- 
poses, as well as to bleaching them. Some of 
the ferns are of exceedingly graceful outline, 
and are used in various ways; in making up 
flower-pictures, they are indispensable. They 
are sometimes grouped and placed between 
two panes of glass, to decorate the side-lights 
to a front orvestibule door. Some of the more 
delicate ones are used to place around the broad 
white margin of an engraving, and there are 
various ways in which they may be made use- 
ful. For all these purposes the ferns require 
to be simply dried between papers. As a 
general thing they contain but little moisture, 
and dry quickly; old newspapers will answer 
for drying, and there should be sufficient 
weight upon top, to keep them perfectly flat. 
When dry they must be kept under pressure, 
until wanted for use, otherwise they will curl 
out of shape. An old book, such as the bound 
volume of some newspaper, that is good for 
nothing else, may be used for pressing and pre- 
serving them in. Those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to procure the ‘delicate and 
graceful Climbing Fern (Zygodium), will find it 
necessary to coil it carefully while pressing. 
As to bleaching ferns, they are to our notion 
more pleasing in their natural state; but 
they may be bleached, after they are dry, by 
the same solution used for bleaching grasses, 
which will be given later. Some fruits, or seed- 
vessels, are used in large winter-bouquets with 
good effect, and they are useful for decorating 
frames, small brackets, and other ornamental 
work; the seed-vessels of the sweet-gum tree, 
acorns with their cups, the pods of the bladder- 
tree, the keys of the ash, the winged fruit of 
the hop-tree, and numerous others that one will 
meet with in an autumn ramble, should be col- 








lected, dried, and put away. in a place. free 
from dust and mice for future use. ~ =~ 
Preparing Plants for Winter. 
Those who have flowers in the open ground, 
which they wish to keep in the house during 
the winter, are very apt to delay taking them 
up until the first frosty nights show that they 
are in danger. For ourselves, we do not think 
it pays to take up geraniums. and such soft- 
wooded things that are apt to grow out of shape 
during the summer, but we make cuttings and 
start with nice vigorous young plants, but those 
who have not made this provision, will take up 
the old plants. The first. part of Oetober is 
quite late enough to pot the plants that are in- 
tended for window culture. Any garden 
soil will do for potting, and if it is likely to be 
too stiff and bake after watering, mix some 
sand with it ; it is better to use liquid manure 
after the plant is well established, than to add 
manure to the soil. Use clean pots, and those 
without cracks, put crocks for drainage in the 
bottom, and then pot the plant, remoying any 
straggling roots, and carefully press the soil 
firm around the plant. At the same time trim 
the plant into shape; do not be afraid to use 
the knife freely ; the chances are that too much 
will be left rather than too much cut away. 
Shade for a few days, water as‘ needed, .and 
when the foliage shows that it has recove 
from the shock of removal, more sun_can b 
given. It is important to inure the plants 
to confinement gradually; set them on a 
veranda, or where they: will be well exposed to 
the air and light, and yet be protected from 
frosts at night; if an unusually cold night oc- 
curs, take them in-doors. - When finally taken 
in, place them in a room where the windows 
can be opened every pleasant day, and do not 
bring them where there is fire-heat, until the 


temperature makes it necessary. More house- 
pipers injured by too high a temperature, 
and too dry an atmosphere, than. by. cold, 
Preparations should be made-for preserving 
haif-hardy plants in a pit or in the cellar, _ If 
plants are to remain dormant until spring, 
several may be put into one box, with plenty 
of earth around the roots, See that the earth 





is not wet; plants when dormant are more like-.- 


ly to suffer from too much moisture, than from 
too little. They should be looked tonow and 
then during the winter, and be watered if 
they absolutely need it. Geraniums cnt. back, 
winter well in the cellar, but if too much 
foliage and too many succulent stems are left 
on, they will decay. Those who have never 
tried it, will be surprised to find what a 
valuable adjunct a good dry cellar is to the 
garden in preserving tender plants. aes 





Tue EeyprTian Be among beets what 
the Trophy is among Last year the 
seed was scarce abroad, and some unprincipled 
dealers sent over a spurious article. This year 
we received seeds from both B. K. Bliss .& 
Sons, and Peter rson & Co., of the real 
thing. These are so fine as early beets, and 
they are among the garliest, that we have kept 
up a succession of, them. To have them in 
perfection they should grow rapidly, and be 
taken when about half grown. They then 
cook perfectly tender—in fact, are balls of 
crimson jelly—and whoever has not eaten them, 
dressed with a plenty of the sweetest butter, 
does not know of what a beet is capable. "We 
always sow thickly, that there may be an abun- 
dance of the thinnings to cook as spinach. ~ 
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A Fine Basket-Plant.—Tradescantia. 


Hanging baskets, vases, window-boxes, and 
the like, are now among the most popular of 
household decorations, and the taste for these 
is likely to increase rather than to 
diminish. Almost any plant will grow 
in these, but those of a pendant or trail- 
ing habit are the most desirable, as in 
a basket, or other receptacle of this 
kind, the pleasing effect is much en- 
hanced, if the plants hang gracefully 
over the sides. In most florists’ cata- 
logues we now find a distinct set of 
plants offered as “ basket-plants ” ; these 
are generally of kinds which depend 
more upon the beauty of their foliage, 
than upon the abundance of their flow- 
ers. We have heretofore figured a 
number of these plants, and now give 
another, which is among the less com- 
mon of these. We had the plant sev- 
eral years ago, but were glad to receive 
it again recently from Messrs. Long 
Brothers, of Buffalo, N. Y., who in 
their regular business as florists, make 
aspecialty of hanging baskets. The 
plant in question is known in the cata- 
logues of florists, both here and abroad, 
as Tradescantia repens vittata. It has 
much the habit of the well known 7. 
vebrina, and T. discolor, also useful 
basket-plants, but as it has not yet 
flowered with us, we have not been 
able to satisfy ourselves as to the ac- 
curacy of the above name. The plant 
grows rapidly, and produces leaves 
that are strikingly marked with green 
and creamy white, in longitudinal 
stripes. The variegation presents the 
utmost diversity, and it is almost im- 
possible to find two leaves marked 
precisely alike. The same plant will 
present leaves all green, some with a 
single line of white, and all white, 
with a single line of green, and 
between the two every imaginable 
diversity. Like the other Tradescantias, to 
which we have referred, this plant is especially 
adapted to house culture, as it will endure a 
dry atmosphere, and almost any amount of bad 
treatment, except freezing. Another peculiari- 


Which adapts it for basket culture, is the 
ease with which it may be propagated ; a 
| size may be broken off and insert- 
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ed in the soil, and it will grow as if nothing 
had happened. We have found that when 
grown in a cool atmosphere, the plant has a 
tendency to lose its variegation, but when 
this occurs, so readily is it propagated, that one 


FLSEITZ DELS 
THE STRIPED TRADESCANTIA. 





has only to start anew, by breaking off a branch 
with variegated leaves, and planting it. In 


| filling a basket or vase, this Tradescantia will 


be found a very pleasing and useful plant. 


or 


Winter Forcing the Lily of the Valley. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
ean 

Within the past three years the demand for 
the flowers of Lily of the Valley has increased 
to such an extent, that though the importation 
of roots has probably trebled each year, the 
price of the flower is still quite as high as when 
the forcing first begun. The price last season, 
from December to May, averaged $10 per 100 
sprays at wholesale; a price which, when the 
bulk or weight of the flower is considered, is 
something wonderful, and probably higher in 
proportion to the bulk than that of any other 
flowers, unless it may be those of some species 
of Orchids. The high price of the flowers is 
due to the fact that the success of the crop is not 
always certain. The failures which attend it are 
mainly owing to the use of improperly devel- 
oped roots. As with other similar plants, a 
certain size or development of the crown, or 
underground bud, is essential to produce the 
flower. What that size should be, is not, even 
with the most experienced, always easy to de- 
termine. Inthe Tuberose, the Japan and some 
other Lilies, we find that bulbs that are less 











than an inch in diameter, are not certain to 
flower. The crown, or “ pip,” ag florists some- 
times call it, of the Lily of the Valley, when. 
sufficiently developed to flower, should be of 
the size and shape shown in fig. 1. Those too 
small to flower are like that shown in 
fig. 2. But these rules as to size ang 
shape are not given as certain, for hard- 
ly any of us have had experience 
enough to say with accuracy at what 
size the crown of the Lily of the Val. 
ley, or the bulb of a Tuberose or Lily 
will not flower, although we may say 
with considerable certainty, if the 
crown is large, that it willdoso. I¢ 
is the want of this knowledge that, in 
my opinion, has made the forcing of 
the Lily of the Valley so uncertain ; 
thousands of roots have been imported 
that have not given flowers sufficient 
to pay the first cost of the roots. The 
cost is about $25 per 1000 for single 
crowns, arfl as each produces but one 
flower-cluster, it will be seen that near- 
ly all should flower, to make the busi- 
ness of forcing fairly profitable, even 
at $10 per 100. We last year import- 
ed what seemed a very fine lot, which, 
on coming into flower, showed that 
one-third were “blind,” or flowerless, 
As in forcing the Hyacinth, and other 
similar bulbs, crowns of the Lily of 
the Valley should be covered up out- 
side for a few weeks, before being 
brought into the greenhouse to force. 
Those we flowered last year were im- 
ported about the middle of November, 
and were then packed closely together 
in light, rich soil, in boxes three inches 
deep. These were coveréd up out- 
side with hay until the first of January ; 
they were then brought into a green- 
house, facing north, where there is no 
direct sunlight at that season.- The 
temperature was kept at about 70°, 
with a moist atmosphere, and by the 
first of February they were in. full 
flower. The Lily of the Valley could be 
grown finely in a Wardian case, as it would 
there get the proper light, with the necessary 
damp atmosphere. When grown in green- 
houses, exposed to sunlight, it is necessary 








il er VS. 
Fig. 2.—CROWN TOO SMALL TO FLOWER, 4 


to shade the glass very heavily. When the 
flowers are about to open, they should then have 
light to give the leaves a healthy green color. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(a3~ (For other Household Items, see “‘ Basket ”” pages). 
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How to Use Corn Husks. 


ae 


Large quantities of corn husks are wasted every 
year, which might be made useful in many Ways. 
When simply stripped into shreds and dried, they 
make soft wholesome beds and excellent cushions. 
We have seen the husks 
shredded upon an old- 
fashioned hatchel, but it 
would be much better to 
arrange a single row of 
teeth or blades,.in a heavy 
board or block for a base, 
so that the husks could 
be drawn across them in 
small handfuls, and slit 
into shreds from a quarter to half an inch in width. 
The farmer who uneasily changes his seat every 
moment as he rides to market, upon the rough 
board placed across his wagon, would find ease and 
comfort upon a bag filled with corn husk strippings. 
Many other uses may be found for husks, but one 
of the most important, is the manufacture of mats, 
both for the table and for the door. Very elegant 
table mats have been made from the finer husks, 
and if care is taken to select the softest and best 
colored husks, the mats will not disgrace the most 
carefully furnished table. Fig. 1 represents a mat 
made of husks, which has done service upon our 
table for several years, 
and which is yet equal 
tonew. It was made 
from the fine inner 
husks, which, when the 
corn is ripe, are of a 
delicate straw color. 
These are dampened 
with clean water, and 
plaited in a three cord 
plait made close, firm,and even. When one of the 
husks is nearly used up, the end of the other is placed 
beneath it, and the plaiting goes on; fresh ones are 
worked in, in this manner, as needed ; the loose ends 
being always left projecting at the under side of 
the braid, to be cut off neatly afterwards. As the 
braid is plaited it is wound into a ball, until several 
yards are made. It is then trimmed of the loose 
ends, dampened again, and then sewed together 
by the edges with straw colored silk, into mats of 
any shape desired. If oval mats are to be made, 
the braid is to be folded side by side of such a 
length, as the length of 
the mat is to exceed its 
width. If the mat is to 
be round, or square, or six 
or eight sided, it is begun 
in the same shape, and 
each round very carefully sewed to the one pre- 
ceding it,in such a manner as to retain the shape. 
When it is finished it should be dampened once 
more and ironed witha hot flat-iron, and placed to 
dry beneath a. folded sheet and a heavy weight. 
Very pretty mats are made by dyeing the husks of 
light neutral tints, such as drab, lilac, or French 
grey. The brighter colors of red, green, blue, or 
purple, are too glaring to look well upon’ a table, 
and are not to 
be recommend- 
ed. For heavier 
use the coarser 
husks may be 
selected, and 
very tasteful 
floor mats may be made of them. For these mats 
the brighter colors may be used with advantage, 
and a tasteful combination will have a good effect. 
Fig. 2 shows a mat of this character. At fig. 8 is 
seen another useful domestic article, a slipper, 





Fig. 1.—TABLE MAT. 





Fig. 2.—IN-DOOR MAT. 





Fig. 3.—SLIPPER. 
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Fig. 4.—BRAID. 


“Which is of far too infrequent use’ in’ farmer’s 


houses. The braid is sewn together with double 
silk, or strong drab linen thread, and very service- 
able;'and even handsome slippers may be thus 





made. Finally the kitchen door may be furnished 
with mats made of husks. For this rough use the 
thickest husks should be chosen, and they should 
be plaited together thickly, but tightly. The 
tighter and closer the braid, the more durable will 
be the mat. There are several kinds of kitchen 
mats that may be made. The plain braid may be 
sewn together with. stout twine and a coarse 
needle, in the shape shown at fig. 2, or it may be 
made of any other desirable shape. Another 
method is to weave a double husk into the plait at 
each turn-over. These are put in as thickly as 
possible, as shown at fig. 4. When enough has been 
plaited, the braid is sewn together as before 
described, leaying the. double husks which have 
been interwoven, projecting at the upper side, in 
the manner of a brush. These are clipped off 
evenly with a pair of shears, and the result is a mat 
like the one shown at fig. 5. This by no means 
exhausts the list or variety of mats. Ingenious 
boys and girls, may devise many other ways of 
using corn husks, and these will occur to them as 
soon as they commence to make one mat. For 
very rough use such as : 
out door purposes, and 
for barns, husk mats 
may be made by taking 
the head of a flour 
barrel or board, and 
nailing two cleats 
across to keep them together firmly; then boring 
holes close together with an inch auger, and insert- 
ing into each hole a bunch of husks tightly rolled 
together. A wooden peg is driven into the centre 
of each bunch, at the under side of the mat to 
secure it firmly, and when every hole is filled, the 
top of the mat is clipped evenly. When a mat of 
this kind becomes worn, it is easily renewed by re- 
placing the old and broken husks with new ones. 





Fig. 5.—OUT-DOOR MAT. 
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Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
——@— 


Doss Sickness Pay ?—Any sane person would, 
of course, say “no.’? Then a large proportion of 
our neighbors must be insane, if we may judge by 
their actions ; for they do the very things that in- 
duce disease day @fter day, and year after year, 
groaning over various aches and pains, giving a 
week or & month now and then to the tedious 
necessities of sickness, and paying heavy doctor’s 
bills every year. All this, as a matter of course— 
is mainly the result of ignorance. I mean ignorance 
in respect to the bodies we inhabit, and the laws of 
our Maker with regard to their growth and health. 
Many persons, who are learned enough in ancient 
languages and in general information about all 
sorts of things outside themselves, have no sort of 
knowledge as to living so as to be comfortable from 
day to day, getting the best use of their powers, 
and escaping disease and premature decay and 
death. Whole families of ‘‘cultivated’’ people 
live daily in such a way as to ruin their health, and 
so destroy the power of using and enjoying the cul- 
ture they have acquired. Then they employ a 
doctor to cure them, but go on tearing down what 
they are paying him heavily for trying to build up. 


Does it pay ? 


My late neighbor, for instance : she’ is a: woman 
of uncommon ability as a housekeeper. . She scorns 
the idea of stopping to rest, and is proud of her 
ability to do more and harder work than any of 
her neighbors. She ridicules those who refuse to 
eat anything that tastes good, forthe reason that it 
is injurious to their health. Nothing ever hurts 
her, according to her own story. But this woman 
has severe fits of sickness every year, and the list 
of her ailments is truly astonishing. Last year she 
paid over one hundred dollars to her doctors— 
money that she worked hard to earn’ when well 
enough to do so. Last month she still laughed at 
the idea of taking care of her health, but she was 
then: under the doctor’s care, and was sending 
away to procure expensive medicines. 

It was a little five-year-old girl who set me upon 











this train of thought to-day. She said of a former 
playmate : 

‘* Huldah used to be always eating candy or sugar 
and bread. How much candy she used to eat!” 

‘‘ And she is a poor sick child,’’ I answered. 

“Yes, she always had the tooth-ache, or the 
stomach-ache, or something.” 

We all remembered how much and how helpless- 
ly she used to cry sometimes, how pale she usually 
looked, how small she remained, while some of her 
playmates, more wisely fed and clothed and lodged, 
went on out-growing her. Little five-year-old de- 
clared she thought it did’nt pay to eat candy, which 
only tasted good in the mouth for a few minutes, 
and then suffer so much to pay for it. Yet she is 
not such an unchildish child as to refuse the next 
stick of candy offered her. However, she will 
bring it to mamma, if she does as always hereto- 
fore, and accept it in half-inch lengths at her meals, 
dividing with others when it is dealt out to her. 
And, though you may laugh, I really believe that 
a child fed so moderately upon such concentrated 
sweets, gets more enjoyment out of them than one 
who eats twenty times as much in quantity. 

It pays a good deal better to take a little rest, 
and to try a little fasting perhaps, when the body 
begins to complain of weariness and discomfort, 
(did you ever notice that the word disease is simply 
dis-ease, or not-ease?), than to stagger on with fool- 
ish bravado, and have to lie by in pain and weak- 
ness for weeks and months when these follies have 
piled up high enough to bring about the crash. It 
pays in dollars and cents to avoid doctor’s bills by 
avoiding sickness. Our little family can not boast 
of robust constitutions, or of the most healthy hab- 
its in all respects—if we should wish to do such fool- 
ish boasting—but we do often rejoice that we are able 
to escape severe illnesses and that we have found 
no necessity for a doctor’s care or doctor’s bills for 
several years past, and that no medicines, beyond 
caie in the adjustment of our diet, exercise, rest, 
clothing, and cleanliness, ever seem needed or get 
used by us. Some sickness we must expect until 
sanitary conditions are allowed to each—auntil we are 
all wise enough to seethe inter-dependence of each 
and all. Zhen we can work together and clear up 
this present ‘‘ vale of tears,” so that it may bea 
very pleasant and comfortable home for ‘us while 
we wear our robes of flesh—and for such glorious 
consummation I hope I work no less cheerfully be- 
cause ‘‘ it may be,” as you say, ‘ millions and mil- 
lions of years hence.” 


Potato Drer.—Not long ago 1 remarked in the 
course of conversation with a lady that my children 
ate a good deal of bread and milk. ‘‘ My Willie 
seldom eats it,’’.she said. ‘‘He seems to need 
something more nourishing—eats a good deal of ~ 
potato.”” Here our conversation was interrupted. 
If Willie eats milk, or eggs, or lean meat, with his 
potato, very well. But if he is kept upon potato 
and butter, or fat gravy, with white bread and but- 
ter, and cake and pastry at meals when potato is 
absent, he is very poorly nourished in my opinion. 
He may look fat, as children do when food is main- 
ly of the fattening or heat-producing kind; but he 
will be likely to lack in bone and muscle. . Potatoes 
alone cannot supply the system with enough of the 
mineral elements required for a healthy growth. 
So says Dr. Edward Smith, the author of an excel- 
lent book on “Foods.” This book agrees in the 
main with one to which I have before referred, 
‘“‘The Philosophy of Eating,’’. though less given to 
theorizing and more to the simple description of 
various kinds of food. Inthe Philosophy of Eat- 
ing we are taught that potatoes are finely adapted 
to be eaten with lean meat—the starchy potatoes 
furnishing the fattening and heating elements 
which lean meat lacks, while the lean meat sup- 
plies the bone and muscle-making elements not af- 
forded by potato or fine flour bread. Fat meat af- 
fords heating and fattening elements, like potato, 
but in a form less easily digested by most persons. 


Fat CaiiDREn AND ConpENSED’ Mitx.—I have 
seen condensed milk recommendéd for infants 
deprived of their mother’s milk, but the author of 
“Foods,” says that it should never be used as a 
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substitute for new milk, whenever that can be 

obtained. He quotes another authority which 

states that such milk caused an undue development 
of fat, leads in: to refuse food of more simple 
flavor, and renders them less able to resist disease. 

Children like the condensed milk, on account of 

its sweetness. In the process of condensing the 

milk, good granulated sugar is added in the pro- 
portion of a pound and a quarter to each gallon of 
milk. The writersays ‘‘I have observed in a num- 
ber of cases, carefully watched during the past 
eighteen months, that while condensed milk fat- 
tens, and while children apparently thrive upon it, 
the vitality of the child is below par to a very dan- 
gerous degree. Indeed so far as my experience 
goes, it has been invariably the case, that children 
fed on i milk, and are attacked with diar- 
rhea at all severely, almost immediately got into a 
semi-collapsed state, and if brandy be not at once 
given, they die. I have observed the same with 
other. diseases, as for instance measels, whooping 
cough, and bronchitis. The resisting power of 
the child has been bad, and those children brought 
up on the impure London fed cows’ milk, will 
resist an attack of acute disease, better than 
children fed on condensed milk.” 
It is a very common error to suppose that fat is 
a sign of health, yet we all know that fat people 
are not in near so good condition for active useful- 
hess, a8 are persons who have only a moderate 
amount of flesh, Children who have fat bodies 
and ruddy -countenances, are sometimes badly 
diseased with decaying teeth, frequently have 
worms, and great tendency to croup and diptheria. 
How Govern THE Basy ?—The questions of an 
old play-mate of mine, which came to me yesterday 
in a letter, is much like questions other mothers 
sometimes ask me. She says: “I do so wish I 
coald see you with your little flock, and see how 
* you manage with them, and with house-work, and 
sewing, and reading, and writing day after day, week 
in and week out. . Wonder if you ever get nervous 
or worried, or in other words, lose patience, and 
feel like shaking the children. Or do you take to 
it kindly, and by natural or acquired grace, bear 
with all their whims, and teasing, and naughtiness, 
without feeling like slapping them. O! I wish I 
did know how you manage them! For instance, 
when they are about two years old, like G—, and 
you tell-them not to go outside the gate, and they 
know all that you mean, but every chance they 
get run off, what do you do with them? Do you 
ever Whip? It ia'iny belief that a child can not be 
made t6 mind without feeling a hurt. But I have 
some friends, in whom I feel great confidence, who 
never faffict punishment for disobedience, and who 
think it" gredt” shame to whip o child, and who 
‘iiidiat Thiet*chitdren shall be governed by love. But 
the trutii"is, the child of those parents, I have in 
mind, tides not behave half so well as G—. NowI 
am sure I do not know what is the right way, and 
I wish Idid. 1 would like to see my boy mind the 
first time he is spoken to, and I always wondered 
to hear people tell a child half a dozen times to do a 
certain thing, but baby hardly ever minds the first 
time we speak to him. I don’t want to go around 
with a whip in my hand all of the time, and if you, 
with experience, have learned the way, I 
would like to be led.” 

T can not say that I haye learned “the way” to 
make children of any age mind always, the first 
time they are spoken to. I have daily trials in that 
respect, and I suspect that it is because my children 
have 60 little fear of me. I do suppose that the 
frequent use of a whip or stick might make “ bet- 
ter-behayed” children, than any who live at our 
howee, but whenever I think over the matter, (and 
that is daily, o> rather nightly,) I feel sure that a 
_- Whip for family use vould cost more than it would 

ome to, and my prayer is still for more patience. 
Tecan seo that the delay of the !ittle ones is not real 
~ disober is, it is not intentional. They 
“just going” to do what they ace told, but 
& to them. 


to * sternly, or in @ tone of command, 


ni a sug- 
for who stand to 

















us in the relation of little-friends. In all small 
matters of a personal nature, I think it pays well 
to say “please’’ and “thank you” to a child, and 
I have always habitually and rather unconsciously 
done this. ‘‘ Please shut the door, dear,’’ ‘‘ Please 
hand me my thimble,’’ and then “thank you” for 
the favor; for it does seem too bad, to call children 
from their play, to just wait upon us, and we must 
remember that our example is likely to be followed 
in their intercourse with each other. 

Such a case, as my friend mentions, is different. 
I have had little trouble with runaways, but I think 
I should tie up the little truant feet every time 
they transgress prescribed bounds, until they learn 
to obey. Five minutes is ‘‘an age” for sucha 
punishment to a small child. The object is to im- 
press the mind, so that the little one will not for- 
get to mind, or so that it will see that disobedience 
does not pay. It ought to be done good-naturedly, 
with tender pity expressed for the naughty little 
feet. Yesterday I tied up a pair of hands for strik- 
ing brother. I hugged the little sinner, while I tied 
them up, and talked as though the owner of the 
hands of course wished to correct such a naughty 
habit, or to refrain from establishing such a habit; 
and she evidently rather took my side as against 
the hands. They were to stay tied together, until 
the clock struck, or about five minutes. When I 
untied them, I kissed each one, because I ‘* was 
sure they would try to behave better now.”” 

O dear! It takes line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, and I often feel discouraged—chief- 
ly on account of my own mistakes, which almost 
all arise from a deficiency of patience. We are 
not good enough to carry out our own theories. 
Our little ones are chips of the old blocks, and 
inherit from us and from the sources whence we 
derived our tempers and temperaments, many of 
the evils which we deplore in them. 

It may be best to “‘rule by love” alone, never 
appealing to a child’s fears, but most of us feel 
that we have not time. We have to deal with our 
culprits too hastily. When two get into a quarrel, 
it seems impossible to do exact justice, because we 
have not time and are pressed with other cares. I 
can see clearly that it is best to take time, and that 
we ought to remember, that no other duties can 
exceed in importance, the moral culture of our chil- 
dren, but when it comes togthe actual case, alas! 

There is an excellent book, by Jacob Abbott, the 
author of the Rollo Books, called ‘‘ Gentle Meas- 
ures in the Treatment of the Young.’’ I like this 
book better than the ‘‘ Mother at Home,’ written 
by another Abbott. It is probably what most 
inquiring mothers are in search of, and it is more 
easy of comprehension, and what most persons 
would consider more practical than Mrs. Mann’s, or 
Spencer’s,or H. H.’s writings upon the same subject. 
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Pudding—Sponge Cake—Catsup. 

In July we gave some of the replies to the 
lady, who wished recipes for the above-named ar- 
ticles, We now add others: 

Puppine.—A Farmer’s Wife, Masonville, N. Y., 
sends: Two eggs; one cup of sweet milk; one 
pint of flour; two tea-spoonfuls of cream-of-tartar ; 
one do. of soda; two table-spoonfuls of butter ; 
one of sugar. This is to be steamed from 20 to 25 
minutes. My husband prefers sweetened cream on 
this kind of pudding, but maple-syrup is excellent. 

For the beuefit of those who have no steamer, I 
will tell how I make one : into a common dish-kettle 
place a small- basin, turned upside down, put in 
water enough to about cover it, than set the dish 
that contains your pudding on that, and cover the 
kettle tight; if the water should happen to boil 
out, before the pudding is done, have some boiling 
water in the tea-kettle, which you may pour quick- 
ly and carefully down the side of the kettle, and 
all will be well. 

Popprne.— Aunt Esther, Windham Co., Ct., 
writes, that she sends directions for making one, 
that suits her George toa “T.”. Toone quart of 








- sifted’ flour'add ‘a measure each of acid and soda, 


of Horsford’s bread preparation ; mix it thorough- 














ly with the flour, then wet it with cold, sweet milk, 

to which a tea-spoonful of salt has been added 
Use milk enough to have the batter only just a 
little stiffer than that for wheat Sriddle-cakeg - 
some flour requires more wetting than other, In 
the time of berries, add a cup of ripe becries, or 
cherries, or currants. In the winter a cupful of 
dried berries will do nicely, if they are moisteneq 
with a little water half an hour before using, and 
then rolled in flour, before putting into the pud- 
ding; dried currants are nice to put in at any time 
of year. Avoid much stirring, using only enough 
to mix the ingredients together, and cook imme- 
diately. You can put it into a covered pail, and 
place it in a kettle of boiling water, or in a basin in 
a steamer ; cook it over boiling water; but I find 
so good market for it, that I cook mine in a four- 
quart pan, set over a kettle with boiling water, 
The water being boiling hot, when the pan is put 
over it, it must be kept so until the pudding ig 
done. The time required to cook jt depends on 
the quantity of flour used. For one quart of flour, 
one hour ; for two quarts, two hours. The shape 
of the dish it is cooked in, makes some difference ; 
it is better to cook a little too long, than not long 
enough. The pudding must be kept closely coy- 
ered until time to take it off. For sauce, good 
thick sweet cream, and white sugar. This pad- 
ding is very easily and quickly made, and, if prop- 
erly steamed or boiled, is very light and nice, 

SponcE Cake.—Two cupfuls of sugar ; four eggs; 
one-half cupful of water ; two eupfuls of flour; one 
tea-spoonful cream-of-tartar ; one-half do. of soda. 
Beat the sugar and yolks and half the water, until 
very light, then add the remainder of water, flour, 
and soda, ete. ; when well beaten, add’ the whites 
of the eggs, and put immediately into the oven; 
bake one hour in not too hot an oven. 

CatsvuP that will keep one or five. years, if it is 
not eaten before that time. Take of perfectly ripe 
tomatoes one-half bushel; wash them clean and 
break them to pieces, put over the fire and let 
them come toa boil, and then remove from the fire ; 
when cool enough, rub them through a wire sieve ; 
and to what goes through, add salt; two tea-cup- 
fuls ground allspice and cloves, of each one tea- 
cupful; best vinegar one quart. Put over the fire 
again, and cook one hour, stirring with great care 
to avoid burning. Bottle and seal for use. 

Catsup, by “‘ Mrs. D. B.,’? Long Island. Take a 
basket of tomatoes and pour boiling-hot water 
over them, so that the skins will come off easily, 
cut them up ina tin boiler, and cook them until 
they are soft enough to press through a eoarse sieve, 
then put that which passes through the sieve, into 
the boiler again, and add four table-spoonfuls each 
of mustiird, dspice, and cloves; two do. of black 
‘peppe®, aud One do. of red ; two tea-cupfuls of salt; 
and three pints of vinegar. Cook over a slow fire 
until thick enough. I cannot state the time, as 
some tomatoes:cook thick faster than others. I 
have just opened a bottle that is two years old in 
September, and just as good as when first made. 
<> + ——aaj @ ee > oe 

Cream Cakes.—Every one who has been 
in New England cities knows the Boston Cream 
Cakes. ‘Rell’? sends the following recipes for 
making them : 

CREAM CAKEs.—One pint of water, one cup and 
a half of butter, four cups of sifted flour, eight 
eggs. Boil the water and butter. Stir in the flour 
slowly while boiling. Boil one minute, and when 
the dough is cool, add the eggs, which have previ- 
ously been well beaten. Drop in shapely table- 
spoonfuls upon a buttered tin ; bake in a quick oven. 


CREAM FOR Fitiing.—One cup of flour, two cups 
of sugar, one quart of milk, four eggs. Heat the 
milk, and when scalding hot, add the eggs, sugar, 
and flour, well beaten together, stirring as the mix- 
ture is slowly poured in. Flavor to suit yourself 
when the custard is cool. Make an opening in one 
side of each cake, and put in the cream with a 
spoon, taking care to put in enough. Be sure that 





‘the cakes are thoroughly baked, yet not,scorched. 


This will make about fifty eakes,, A.quarter of 
the recipe given makes ten or a dozen cakes, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Doctor’s Talks—The Garden 
and Seeds. 


Some time last Spring I had something to say about 
your little gardens, I recollect that it was at the time of 
seed sowing, and I then expected to say more as the 
season ran along. Here it is now the time when most 
plants are ripening their seeds, and I find that I have said 
but little about the garden during the summer. Of 
course you have all had gardens of some kind, even if 
only a plant or two, or at any rate you have watched the 
plants in mother’s garden, which is almost as well as 
having one yourself. Well, there have been the flowers, 
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Fig. 1.—FOLDING THE BAG. 


growing and blooming allsummer. Everybody has said 
‘how beautiful,” and ‘* how sweet.’*—Now what do you 
suppose the flowers have been at work abont, and what 
have they made all this brightness and sweetness for ? 
Perhaps you think that the flowers have all these months 
been budding and blooming, spreading their beautifally 
colored petals, and sending out their charming odors, 
just to-please you and others. No doubt that when you 
collected a little nosegay of the best and sweetest, and 
carried it to mother or sister, you thought that these 
plants grew only for your enjoyment and their’s. If the 
plants could speak, they would tell avery different story ; 
they would tell yon that all along they have thonght but 
little of you and your pleasure, indeed, that they thought 
but little about the present time, for they were too busy in 
caring for the future—for next year, and the years to come, 
and that so far as you have cut away the flowers, you 
have only been a trouble to them ; that their whole time 
and care has been given to the ripening of those lit- 
tle dark colored seeds, which are to make plants another 
year, and if they did put on fine colors, and keep honey 
and sweet odors down in their little hearts, it was only 
to tell their friends the insects, that they had lots to do 
in the secd-making way, and that they war:ted the help 
of the butterflies, the moths, the bees, and all sorts of 
winged insects. How the insects can help the flowers, 
is a long story, which can not be given here, but may be 
told another time, still the fact is well known, that many 
of the plants in the flower and vegetable garden, would 
not get @ong nearlyso well in the seed business, withont 
insect aid as they do with it. Yes, all this growth of stem 
and leaf, all this display of bud and flower, all the bright 
colors, and honey drops, and sweet odors have been 
to produce just such little dry dark-colored seeds as were 
planted last spring. Seed, plant, flower, then seed again, 
is \the way with most plants, over and over, year after 
year. Do you recollect that last spring I asked you to 











Fig. 3.—FOLDING THE ENDS, 


think what a wonderful thing a seed is; what a mystery 
is wrapped up in the tiny grain, which will remain quiet 
for years, until the proper heat and moisture awaken the 
sleeping little plant within it? But nowit is not the 
proper time to talk abont growing the plant from the seed, 
we must consider the seed as the end of the season’s work 
of the plant. If we left the seeds to take their own 
course, they would be scattered upon the ground near 
where the plant grew, or they wonld be carried to greater 
distances as they were taken by the winds, or thrown by 
the bursting of the seed pods, The ways provided for 
the scattering of the seed, are many and most interesting, 
but we do not wish to talk just now about seed scattering 
but of seed saving. If we allow seeds to go just as they 
please, those of plants from warm countries will be 
killed by the cold of winter ; others will come up after 
laying on the ground until spring, but at the same time 
the seeds of weeds will come up too, and our flowering 
plants will be likely, while very young, to be crowded 
and killed by the more rongh and strong young weeds. 
So in gardening we help nature, by gathering the 
seeds and keeping them until next spring, or the 
proper time, and then sow them where we can take care 
of the little plants, and give them the ground all to them- 
selves, where they will not have to struggle and crowd 
against ariy-others. If you look aronnd among the 





dlants, you will eee that the seeds are in little cases or 


pods of very different forms. Some of these pods go 
open with a pop! and scatter the seeds all about ; these 
you must gather just as they begin to ripen ; others just 
break open, and need a little shaking or rubbing, to 
make the seeds come out, and there will be still other 
kinds of seed-vessels. So you must exercise a little care 
in the matter. The best wayis to have some paper- 
boxes, and put the seed-pods in these for a few days, un- 
til they dry; then rub the seeds ont, pick ont the re- 
mains of the pods, stems, and other coarse things, and 
then put the seeds on a paper, and carefully blow away 
the light dust that is among them. Mind, that when you 
gather the sceds, you put their name with them; write 
this on a piece of card, or on a bit of stick, to keep with 
the seeds while they are drying. Never have seeds of 
any kind anywhere, unless -there is a name with them ; 
this will avoid much trouble and guessing. Having the 
seeds all dried and cleaned, they are tobe put away for 
winter; some make little paper-bags, by pasting them 
just like the grocer’s bags, only.much smaller, and these 
are very good. But I want to tell you how to make a bag 
without any paste, which can be Jarger or smaller, as 
you have few or many seeds, and which can be made 
anywhere in a “‘giffy ;” if you are ina garden and wish 
to give a friend a few seeds, or if yon are in the fields or 
woods, and find a plant. the sceds of which you would 
like to gave, if yon have onlya bit of paper, you can 
make & bag as good as the best. 

How to make it.—You need a picce of paper, ictter pa- 
per or smooth brown paper are as good as any, some- 
what longer than wide; this you fold over, but not quite 
equally, See figure 1, the edge of the part of the paper 
you fold over, should come to the line between A and B 
in the figure. Then fold A over on to B, and both to- 
gether over to te dotted line below B. Thisis twice as 
easy as it seems in explaining it. Then turn the paper 
over, and fold one end as shown at the right hand of 
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Fig. 3.—THE BAG COMPLETE. 


fig. 2. Next fold the point d over in the same manner, 
and tuck the point 4 under the fold @, and it will appear 
as seen on the left-hand end of the diagram. You can 
prepare your bags by folding one end beforehand ; when 
ready to put in the seeds, you can open the bag by blow- 
ing at the unfolded end, and when the seeds are in, that 
end is closed, by folding it just as yon did the first end. 
This makes a bag, from which the finest seeds will not 
escape, and which for all but very large parcels, such as 
vegetable seeds, is as handy as need be. There is no 
paste required, no string to tie, and a very neat parcel 
can be made with common paper. But before you put 
the parcel away; do not forget to label it. Figure 3 shows 
how this is done. Like all such things, these bags are 
much easier to make, than to describe, but if you take a 
piece of paper, and follow the directions, I think you 
will succeed the first time. Seeds should not be put 
away until dry, and then they should be kept in a cool, 
dry place, where mice will not find them. I can not end 
this seed story, without asking you to put away many 
more seeds than you will be likely to want for yourself. 
Always have enough to give away, for you do not know 
how much pleasure may be inclosed in the little packet 
with the seeds. To care for and give away flower seeds, 
is one of the ways in which even boys and girls can help 
to make the world better. Tre Doctor, 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The initials and finals give the names of two rivers, 
. An island in Africa, 
An exclamation. 
A beverage. 
. A bird. 
. A girl’s name, 
. To deplore. 
. A precious stone. 
. A river in Kansas, 
A girl’s name. 
10. An exclamation. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Tam composed of 18 letters : 
My 3,11, .13, is a city in France, 
My 4, 10, .. is to nev%rm. 
My 12, 2, 4... scerozition. 
My 8, 1, 5, 9, 11, is a boat. 
My 18, 7, 8, 11, is a city in France, is 
My whole is to be found between two ye es . 


$d OTR 99 we 


Henner?’ J. K, 








METAGRAM. 

In the name of a certain animal may be found: 1. Two 
large bodies of water; 2. Two very important pronouns; 
2. Part of the face ; 4. A measure; 5. A Hebrew measure ; 
6. A disgusting insect ; 7. A country; 8. Tuvalid ; 9. An 
eminence; 10. A musical note; 11. An unpleasant sen- 
sation; 12. ge; and 18. A preposition, M. P. 


Pr. 

Het bapt hatt dales ot fourten oto entof sapess hoghurt 
eth wornar fedlies fo mansense, chiwh a nam fo deeltax 
tisrip actonn ostop ot trade; 

CROSS-WORD. 


~~ My first is in Fannie but not in Will, 
My next is in quar; but not in gill, 
My third is in short but not in long, . 
My fourth is in smile but not in song, 
My fifth is in rind but not in peel, 
My sixth is in iron buat not.in steel, . 
My seventh is in grandeur but no in station, 


My whole is a virtuous 6 is 
ot "iol Wi r. 


CONCEALED CAPER, - 
. I can never be sufficiently pares that inan. 
. It was a horribly dismal morning. : 
The sign was over a cellar door. 

Is the Roc a fabulous bird ? 

Do it better? O! Ma, I never can, 

. Here, Ma, you do it for me. 

. Otto rang ever so many times 
opened, 


TES om wpe 





' - TRANSPOSITIONS, 
1, One who in@anger’s always found 
Becomes a tiller of the gronnd. 
2. A female name, by sudden change,, 
Brings forth a fruit to ns quite strange. 
3. One who !s made by debt a slave, 
Becomes a dish I do net crave. 
4. Transform one skilled in sacred lore, 
. Into a dweller by the shore. 
5. A place where fire is used to burn, 
Becomes a torch by skillfal tarn. ENnico, 
CHARADE. ‘ 
Two plants—the first one very bitter, 
The other often known as ‘‘ sweet,"’ 
Will form a coin whose golden glitter 
The eyes of Eastern travelers meet. Huwry. 
Draxonp Puzzux. 
The center letters, perpendicnlar and *herisental, form 
& well-known city. 
1. Part of a cage. 
2. A pronoun. 
3. Malice. | 
4. A city. 
5. Income. 
6. The latter part of life. 
%. Part of a book. Cc. B.A. 


WORD SQUARE, 
1. A flag by several countrigs msed, 
*Tis not with flag of truce confused. 
2. A kind of juice, unpleasant taste, . 
That’s rather thick—-a kind of paste. 
3. By Indians used as food ; by them 
Long raised, from grain to glossy stem. 
4. A game that men of pleasure play, 
When into gilded dens they stray. 


g ————6928 1 ——aeet 6 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER; 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.—(Key! Buy it.for me.) 
18)657843(3088. ; 


Square Worps.—!l. MANSE 2 LEAST 
ARENA ELDER 
NEVER ADIEU 
SNELL SEEMS 
EARLY TRUST 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1.. Angel, angle, glean. 2. Peri, 
pier, ripe. 38. Meteor, remote. 4. Edom, dome, mode. 
5. Stare, tares, rates, tears. r 

CuaneEeD Heaps.—Home, dome, Rome; 

Cross Worp.—Florida. 

Awacrams.—1. Moribund. 2. Laughter. 3. Decimais. 
4. Dyspepsia, 5, Blithesome. 6. Landscapes. 7. Orna- 
mental. 8, Brilliance. 9, "Prospectus. 10, Meddlésome. 

Dovsre Acrostic,—Carlisle, Portland. 


c-. ar. -P pee 
A- mo -O 4 
R- ca, -R 
I-,.as -T 
T- mperiq-L 
S- ab .-A 
‘ Le . -N 
-” fe... 2s 









let ial 
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PostTrvEs AND CoMPARATIVES.—1. Mist, mister. 2. 
Salt, psalter. 3. Sauce, saucer.. 4. Doll, dollar. 5. Shoe, 
sure. 6. Mast, master. 

Send communications for the Puzzle Box to Auni Sue, 
Boz 111, P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 








































Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Besstz BENNETT wants to know “ when capital p’s and 
m’s, should be used in writing ‘mamma’ and $ papa.’ ’— 
Capital letters when you use their names as proper 
nouns ;—small letters when you write them as common 
nouns. Thus: ‘‘I am going out with Father,” or “Iam 
going out with my father.’’—She also says ‘‘ won’t you 
please explain how-the Alphabetical Arithmetic puzzles 
are done ?”—Won’t some of you clever arithmeticians 
tell me how to “explain” it toher? Bessie hasa few 
words to say on the fish question too.—“ Perhaps the 
reason your niece Lottie’s fish died, was because of the 
salt in the bread She gave them, for some say that salt 
kills them, (are you not thinking of birds, Bessie ?) 
We used to have an aquarium ; it was tolerably large, and 
we got some pretty small stones to cover the bottom, and 
several large ones with holes in them fora pyramid in 
the centre. The fish seemed to play ‘hide and seek’ 
among the stones. -The aquarium was stocked with gold 
fish from Cincinnati, (Bessie writes from Clark Co., Ohio) 
and quite a number of common fresh water fish of differ- 
ent kinds from a creek. We had one fish, a pike, whose 
head looked like an alligator’s; he ate smaller fish up, 
Or at least they disappeared and we suspected him of 

‘eating them. We fed them with worms, macaroni, and 
Occasionally liiile pellets of flour and water,” and here 
essie’s history ends. What became of the aquarium or 
voracious pike, she doesn’t say. I wonder if 1 
"t finish story thus: “the pike died after all 
the fish disappeared ; we had ceased to take 







CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—WHO DID IT? 











any interest in the aquarium; it stood around empty for 
some time, and nowI believe it is inthe barn somewhere, 
with one of its sides broken.”” How nearly am I right, 
Bessie ? 

A. D. (Annie Dominy ?) wants to know if I ever saw 
the characteristics for a woman alphabetically arranged, 
and if I will please write then out for her. Yes, dear, 
here they are: Amiable, Benevolent, Charitable, Domes- 
tic, Economical, Forgiving, Generous, Honest, Industri- 
ous, Judicious, Kind, Loving, Modest, Neat, Orderly, 
Pleasant, Quiet, Reliable, Sincere, Tender, Useful, Vir- 
tuous, Wise, “Xemplary, Yielding, Zealous. I quote 
from memory, and may not have them in the original 
form, but perhaps they are near enough for your use. 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Alf., Robt. W. 
Moore, Italian Boy, Capt. John W. W., and X. Answers 
should always accompany the puzzles sent. 





mt @ len ee 


Cruelty to Animals. 


There are cases in which we must kill animals to keep 
them from hurting us, or because we need to use their 
flesh or skins. Also it is right that we deprive other 
animals of their liberty, and make them work for us. 
All these things can be done without cruelty ; if we 
must kill, it can be done quickly and without much pain, 
and if we make them work for us, we can treat them so 
kindly, that they will love us and look upon us as their 
friends. No right thinking, really good person, will ever 
needlessly pain an animal.. There are many, we are 
sorry to say, who will needlessly beat, brutally kick, and 
otherwise hurt a helpless animal. Think of a man kick- 
ing a gentle, useful cow! Let us hope that such people 
are not as cruel as they seem, and that they do not know 
or think how wrong itis.. Young people are sometimes 











crue] as well as old ones.. .We do not like to think of a 


boy or gin as cruel, and had much rather hope that in 
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their desire for sport, they forget that they are giving 
pain toa poor helpless creature. What made us think 
of this was the picture given above. It is a very good 
picture so far as the art goes, but in the story it tells, it 
isasadone. Some youngsters have been ill-treating a 
kitten; some tin vessel was tied to the poor creature’s 
tail, and the frightened thing stoned and worried to 
death. The old lady came too late, the poor kitten is 
past saving; one guilty fellow has run away, and the 
other, all the while he is hiding a stone behind him, 
tries to make grandmother believe that it was not him- 
self, but that other boy. No wonder he. is ashamed, and 
now that the excitement of the hunt is over, he does not 
like to own that he has hada hand in such meanness, and 
coward-like, wishes to put all the blame upon some one 
else. You know that cruelty is not confined to young 
persons, but there is so much of it among men, old 
enough to know better, that there are now in most cities 
and towns, societies for preventing cruelty to animals, 
and laws have been passed which make unnecessary 
cruelty punishable by fine and imprisonment. If a man 
drives a horse which is too lame to travel, or if he beats 
his horse cruelly, he can be sent to jail where he can 
think over the matter. These societies do not often 
exist in the country, but there is need of them there. 
Let us have some. Let the boys and girls in each neigh- 
borhood, or each family, be a society to prevent cruelty to 
animals. If the other boys and girls do not agree in this, 
then be yourself a society of one. It is not the constitu- 
tion, the by-laws, and the officers of a society, which 
make it useful, but it is the spirit with which its mem- 
bers work, and if one of you youngsters—a society of 
one—by quietly taking the part of those who can not 
speak, can prevent a horse from being beaten, or a kitten 
from the fate of the unfortunate in the picture, you will 
do quite as much good in your. own little circle 
as if you had all the machinery of a society to help 
you. Here is prosperity to the noble societies of-one! 
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Life Insurance. 
Among the many useful applications of life 
insurance, not the least is that by which it may be 
made to enhance the financial credit and business 
prospects of ir. lividuals and associations. A young 
merchant or manufacturer of good standing, relia- 
ble character, industrious and energetic, makes 
application to a moneyed institution for a loan, 
wherewith to enlarge his business, or toa wholesale 
dealer for increased credit line for the same pur- 
pose. In either case, with the aid of good backing, 
sufficient endorsations on his paper, he will no 
doubt be cheerfully accomodated. Or it is possi- 
ble that, on his own honest face and good reputa- 
tion, both banker and merchant would gladly aid 
him. Both would feel perfectly well satisfied that 
nothing but death could possibly intervene, to pre- 
vent him from fulfilling to the utmost any contract 
in which he might engage. They know that his 
business is prudently managed ; that he is energetic 
and industrious; that his record in the past is 
sufficient guarantee for the performance of all 
promises he may make for the future. But has 
either the banker or the merchant, in giving this 
credit, discounted the possibility of the death of 
the debtor? This is something that ought to be, 
if it is not, taken into consideration. In the hap- 
pening of such an event, who will repay the money 
loaned, or take up the paper given for the wares 
purchased on time? Should death happen at a 
critical period, on the eve of the performance of an 
impertant business operation, who, then, could 
carry on the negotiations toa successful issue? In 
less familiar and less competent hands than those 
of the deceased, it would be impossible to carry on 
the business with any great prospects of success. 
In fact, experience has taught us. that almost all 
experiments of this kind prove failures. Creditors 
would promptly bring in their bills; the executors, 
finding these claims pressing on them, would order 
a sacrificial sale of the assets, and the property 
would be’sacrificed in order to realize ready money. 
Outstanding accounts in favor of deceased persons 
are notoriously slow of collection, and this would 
naturally do much to increasing the embarrassment. 
In this way many a prosperous undertaking is 
brought to grief; the capital invested is sunk 
beyond recovery, and the creditors, disappointed at 
receiving only a moderate percentage of their. 
claims, indulge in a few anathemas and resolve to 
do no more business ‘‘on space” hereafter, unless 
on the basis of good security. 

A policy of life insurance in a good company, 
furnishes complete protection against this loss, 
disaster, and ruin. Such a Company is the United 
States Life Insurance Co., of this city. 





Devoe’s Brilliant Oil. 

Insure your life and your property against acci- 
cent, by using Devoe’s Brilliant Oil. No accident 
is possible in its use. Recommended by The Fire 
Insurance Co’s., and Fire Commissioners. 

Common kerosene is not safe. Devoe’s Brilliant 
Oil has an established reputation as an oil safe 
beyond allchance. Is THE FINEST ILLUMINATOR IN 
THE WORLD. Ask your dealer for it. 


-@ ,~ And Not 
KEY =a 
= WILL WIND | ANY WATCH ; Wear Out. 


For sale by Watchmakers. By mail, 50 cents. 
J. 8. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York. 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


FOR ECONOMY. 


FOR FALL AND WINTER 
Agricultural Implements and Machines 


ddress 
P. 0. Box 876. RK. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St. New York City. 





















E MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Oui fits. Catalogues and full par- 
ticularsfree. §. M. Spencer, 117 Havover st., Boston, Mess, 











READ THIS TWICE. 


Waltham Watches, 


These celebrated Watches have been greatly improved 
during the ——— year, and several new sizes added to 
the list. The stem-winding and setting attachment can 
now be had with 4 grade or size, and all the old 
established grades of key-winders are also made as be- 
fore. Any one who contemplates buying a watch, either 
now or in the future, should send for our new Descriptive 
Price List, which is now ready AND SENT FREE. 
This describes all the Watches, large and small, Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s, Gold and Silver, with prices of each, 
and contains besides information in relation to watches 
useful to every one. It alsoexplains in full our plan of 
sending single Waltham Watches at low prices to any 
place in the Union by mail or express, with the bill'to 
collect on delivery—with privilege to the purchaser to 
open the pac and examine the watch before paying, 
and with no obligation to take it unless entirely satis- 
factory. Thousands have obtained genuine Waltham 
Watches from us in this way, and all have received full 
value for their money. A large assortment of extra heavy 


cases for the Pacific trade always on hand. Every one ° 


should send for a Price List, as the farther you live from 
New York the more advantage it is todeal with us. 
When you write please mention that advertisement was 
seen in the American Agriculturist. Address 

HOWARD & CO., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








, PITTSBURGH PA. ~ 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Tackle, etc. For Price-list, see page 157, April No. Am. 
Agriculturist, or address, with stamp, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
285 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle, 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable usto supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, sccanding to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 





W. A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pear! Street, 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §@~ Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate..2g 





VICK’S CATALOGUE 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and all 


dy BULBS 


FALL PLANTING, 


OI oe 
VP ora \ 


Now published for Autumn of 4874, and will be sent free to 
allwho apply. 32 pages—50 illustrations. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester; N. ¥. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 











No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same ° 
popularity. 
§@™. Send for Price-Lists. 


“Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. — 





‘140M AHL NI 





THE BEST PAINT 


Branch Office and Factory: 506. West Street, NEW YORK. 
Any Shade from Pure White to Jet Black. 
A combination of the purest Prins with India Rubber, 
forming a SMOOTH, GLOSSY, FIRM, DURABLE, ELAS- 
TIC, and BEAUTIFUL Paint, unaffected by change of tem- 
perature; is  pertoosly water-proof, and adaptéd to all classes 
of work, and is in every way a better paint for either inside 
or outside painting than any other paint in the world. Be 
from one-fourth to one-third cheaper, and lasting at 1 
three times as long as the best lead and oil paints. $ 
MAR <0 fac-simile of 
ee 





.-] 
£. 


Be sure that our TRADE= 
which is given above) is on every Pac 
Prepared ready for use, and sold by the gallon on i; 
There has never been a paint offered the public that pee 


| become so popular (in the same time) and given as per 





satisfaction as the Rubber Paint, 
Send for sample card and testimonials, 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE, 
and $1 to its value. 











. EXTRACTS FROM ) 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
REPO. 


ASBESTOS PAINTS in colors, for Shingle and Ti 
ASBESTO 
ASBESTOS BOILER 


* Practically FIRE-P 
‘The best article in 


arded 1870. 


the Mi: i 
f a a a 
s very strong, repels water 
RTS. “We recommen it to all as the : iB tee. Pri873. 
is adapted for steep or flat roofs jn all climates, and can be cheaply transported 
: led ie hurnlehed atl eRe ee each, packed in strong skel: cases. 


Ti 
easily applied. 
TING fi storing and preserving roofs. In 5,10, and Hon barrels. 
ASBESTOS BO CNTs tn for Shingle a n roofs, en all outside work. fri a Tem oe kegs, and bbis. 


»? Medal 


95 and 20 Ib. 


S$ CEMENT, for repairing leaks of all kinds on Roofs, In 10 1b. pails és Kacy 
FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD and PAPER, SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS, &c. 
materials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the world. { Send for 


These 
iptive P: Li * %, 
descriptive Famphlets, Price Lists, cecil INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


Patentee and. Sole Pansocimrer; H. W, JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


—s 
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ae 2 WUTGH BULBS & SMALL FRUITS, 





Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
BULBS AND SMALL FRUITS, 


Beautifully illustrated with many engravings, and a 
splendidly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 


A GROUP OF HYACINTHS, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants 
inclosing ten cents. Regular customers supplied 
gratis. Our list of 


SMALL FRUITS 


Comprises every desirable variety of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes, 
ete. 


Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Cata- 
logue prices. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WARE- 
HOUSE, 


34 Barclay St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712. 





500,000 Apple, Pear, etc. 
100,000 Peach Trees. 
100,000 Grape Vines. 
50,000 Currant Bushes. 
500,000 Sweet Chestnut ‘Trees. 
10,000 Spanish “ 
A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 
1,000,000 Evergreens, best 
market. 


200,000 Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs. 


50,000 Magnolia Accuminati, 
one year, fine. 

10,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 12 feet. 

2,000 Weeping Mountain Ash. 


Vines, 
Shrubs, 


in 


.000 Rose Bushes 
A new Descriptive Catalogue and 
Wholesale Lis ist free. 
11 Greenhouses. 


Plants, 
Etc. 2ist Year. 400 Act res, 

STO) HARRISON & CO., 

nesville, fe Lake Co., Ohio. 


New Early Peaches, Dutch 
Bulbs, New and Rare Plants. 


Rivers’ New Early Peaches, Early Beatrice, Early Louise, 
and Early Rivers’. The earliest Peaches known, with a col- 
lection of other new varieties of Peach raised by Mr. T. 
Rivers—a fine Stock. 

Beurre d’Assumption, Souvenirs du Congress, and other 
new Pears. 














JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 
INES, and SEEDLINGS 
PEAR-TREES FOR THE MILLION. 
ed free to applicants. 


Datch Bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, &c. 
New and Rare Plants—Plants for Winter-flowering, &c. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 
A LARGE STOCK of 
old and new varieties ; also of 
CHERRY, APPLE, 
APRICOT, NECTAR- 
RE ES! for Nursery Planting. 
B@ Wholesaie List frec. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
Largest stock in the West; fine assortment ; extra quality; 
ed to go safely any dist: nce, Satisiaction guaranteed. 
ices low by hundred or thousand. A full assortment of 
other trees, —, plants, ws ew t: onpete mail- 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 
ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 
Now is the time to get pees for Winter Bloom. Wesend 
Pot y mail post-paid. Purchasers’ 





Sects of uphendia evertovs 
choice of splendid si 1.00. 13 aries 
See our elegant. ut. He kd © voutaining full di- 
meen for Dry & CON Sent free ee all who ap uy og 
fear ARD Rose ers 
West Chests er rien Pa. . 
PPLE, hte poy 5to7 ce 1 7.00 ; 1000, 
rice Peach Sees 160, gi t10 100, 150, 
or Send Peach, phon 2to3 aa 
Conover’s Colom, Ow, $1, sG00 "100, ang iovo, $ 
ants * free oe, 100, $1,50; 1000, $12 
Meettrensso ute ha $10; 1000, $60. _— 
to 10 feet + 100, $8; mite 
: ' oeping) first-class ; 1 3 m, ~ 
eke’ ot rs 
ense * Five Colored ruit Plates, 
q NIK, Bio Bloomington, f. 




















Higdon & ver Inst., at Claver- 
LACK, Ph. D., Pres. 





TREES, . Eic. 


AUTUMN OF 1874. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 


large and complete stock of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Gra Vines, Small Fruits. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 

New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
vergreens and Buibous Roots. 

New and Rare Green and Hot House Plants. 


Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Copsiogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as follows 


No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, LOc. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 
Address 
Estabi'd 1840. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





an 


N.Y. 





inn W. S. LITTLE, Rochester 
Surplus Stock. 
Surplus Stock List. 


ROCHESTER een | 
COMMERCIAL! 192° ° 
New Price List per doz. «, 100, 1,000, 
Autumn 1874—and save all commissions. 
Try it. ddress, 
PEACH—1 year, fine, $20 to $60 per M. 
CHERR Y— year, fine, $80 to $150 per M. 
An immense Stock for Nurserymen and Dealers—at lowest 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CoO., 
Wholesale Nurserymen, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





E offer for the fall of 1874 a 

complete stock of Trees and 
Plants. Our stock of Peaches, 
Plums and Cherries is the largest in 
the United States, and our list of new 
and rare fruits isalways full. Weare 
in a condition to offer advantages, 
and respectfully solicit correspond- 
ence. THE HEIKES NURSERIES Co., 

Dayton, Ohio. 








A Price List of Trees, Shrubs, 
y" § Smal Frui i Vines, ulbs, 
( and Winter | looming Plants. 
10 Standard Pears, Ist class, for $ Currants, Red or 
White, for $5.—10 Concord Vines? pe age, for $5.— 
14 Winter Booming Roses, for $2. 
A Premium Plant in every order. Send for Price List. 
M. H. MOON, Morrisvilie, Pa. 


The undersigned offers a quan- 
tity of Roses, unequaled in qual- 
ity, best market varieties, from 

en ground, 
Hardy’ Perpetuals, at $15 per 100. 
g Monthly and Teas, at $12 per 100. 


Trade-list free on application. 
J. M. KELLER, Florist, 56th St. and 38d Ave., Brooklyn, N,Y, 








—=== 
m4) HARDY Flower 
DQ) BULBS, Our NeRING 


lection,) mailed to applieg 

enclosiig $3.00. Lux ae 
jonve of Bulbs fre trated cata. 
WM. H. érooman “Boston, Mags, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 


CROCUS, LILIEs, 
and all other Bulbs for Planting jn 
the Autumn; also Bulb- -Glasses, 
Fancy Flower- -Pota, Fern-Cases, 
Winter-Flowering Plants, 

The largest and finest assortment 
in the country. Prices moderate, 
Descriptive Catalogue muiled to ali 
applicants free. 

HENRY A DREER, 

714 Chestnut st, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


EFORE send stamp for the latest 


rp UYING and best catalogue, 
Dunps WASHBURN & 00, 


100 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Ti BULBOUS ROOT, 


. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Sites St., New York, pay 
nounce the largest and most 
varied Importation of Dutch 
Bulbs ever received in this 
market, Catalogues on ap- 
plication, 


UTCH BULBS.— Onur Annual Im orta- 
tion of selected Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., etc., 
ceived in prime order ; for Catalogues address D. T. 
& CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 16) Tremont-st., Boston, ioe 





























Our New Descriptive Catalogue 
of Green and Hot-House Plants, 


ROSES, FLOWER SEEDS, 
AND SMALL FRUITS, 


Including all the novelties for 1875, will be ready for dis- 
tribution in October, and will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts., w hich amount will be refunded in Flower 
soose from our list with first order for plants amounting to 

‘0or more. Our Retail and Wholesale Price-Lists are 
both ready for free distribution. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Ma, 


Stephen Hoyt & Sons, 


NEW CANAAN, CONN., 


Offer for sale a very large and superior stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


consisting largely of Apple and Peach Trees. Als¢, 
Cherry, Pear, and Plum Trees. 

A splendid lot of Concord, and other Vines, one and 
two years old. 

75,000 La Versailles, Cherry, and White Grape Currants. 
200,000 Apple Seedlings, two years old, etc., etc. 


GRAPE - VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extraquality. 
teduced Prices. T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


FRENCH PEAR SEED— 
FRENCH NURSERY STOCK— 


of all sorts furnished in large quaatities, Also ROSES. 
Se ad for Price List. Order early 
E. T. DICKINSON, Chatenay (par Antony) Seine, France. 


HE EARLIEST PEACH—ALEXANDER EARLY.— 
Three weeks earlier than Hale’s. Large. Very hand- 
some. Firm. Excellent. A fortune for Peach- a ta 
In dormant bud, by mail, two ae 2. Less per hund., 
express, pene for cireuiar. Ad 
G. ILLER, Norw =% oskinguns Co., Ohio. 


Amsden’s June Peach—tThe earliest 
Peach known. Endorsed by the Jasper Co. (Mo.) Hor- 
ticultural Society. wy for circular. Buds by mail, 50 cts. 
per dozen. . C. AMSDEN, Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo. 


New Strawberries and Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Vines, Fruit Trees,&c. See p. 3:0in Aug. No. Berr: 
R.H. Halves, Malden- -on-the- fa 


Wilson’s Early Black- 


berr Ys and plants of all the best small 




















Baskets & Crates. 


90,00 


dson,N.Y. 








fruits or sale. SILAS’ WALT ON, Moorestown, N. J 
CARDE WERSEE every descrip- 
| tivn ; Bulbs, Ne Wan Ley Plants, and EPS rover Requisites. 


Catalogues free, Hovgy & Co.,53 N, Market St. Boston. Mass. 
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‘ 
PRICES REDUCED. 
stock of all the new and_popular’ PEACHES, 
EXRLY BEATRICE, EARLY LOUISE, EAK- 
LY RIVERS, EARLY ALEXANDER, a ~}— 
other new and well tested varieties ol peaches, cares y 
no other nursery this season, among which is a arge 
valuable well tested late peach, ripening twow eks after a 
other peaches are gone. l'wo shipments of this peach het 
made to Europe in 1874, via steamer from Baltimore. Boch 
lots arrived out in fine order. A forty page catalogue, = 
descriptions, testimonials, and much valuable information 
of what and how to plant, mailed free on application. 
kinds of nursery stock furnished at low rates. Address, 
RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nursery; 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
ARNATION PINK PLANTS, 
For Winter Flowering; 
Four best varieties, first quality, $15 per hundred; 
$125 per thousand, 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


Calla Lillies, specially freated Jot Winter 
blooming. 5 cts. each by mail; five for $2.00. arge 
stock of email Callas at $10.00 per100.. ALVA BUSHNELL, 
Supt. Iona Island, (on the Hudson,) New York. 


Dutchess Nurseries, (Established 1863. ) 


Fall price-lists now ready. All kinds of nursery and green- 
house stock. Walter and Croton Grape Vines, Down- 
ing Gooseberries. La Versaillaise Currants, and Am. 
Arbor Vite specialties. Prices very low. Send for Price- 
List. W. L. FERRIS, JR., & CO., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


ld Goose and other Plum Trees, Peaches, 
Apples, aud other aEO hk stock in large quantities, Ad- 
dress THE TEBO NURSERIES Co., Clinton, Mo. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN 
HUSKING MACHINE 


does its work thoroughly—stripping every 
ear and nubbing, large or small, completely 
of husks and silk. Any ordinary two-horse 
power is sufficient to operate the machine, 
which is capable of husking 60 bushels per 
hour. No Farmer can afford to do without 
it. For Circulars or further information, 
Address PETER PHILIP, President, Stock- 
port, N. ¥Y., or the Company, Hudson, N. Y. 
SELLS AT SIGHT. 


EUREKA Does Two Men’s Work. 


No sore or cold fingers.—Best Cast- 
steel. —Last a Lifetime. — Taken 6 
Premiums. — Every Farmer wants 
them.—Will send 2 Samples, post- 
paid, for 60 cents—or 4 Styles for 
$1.00, Agents wanted. 


HUSKER PLUMB & CO., 


108 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuomas T. TASKER, JR., 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes gan, galvanized 
and rubber coated. Boller Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 

and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, &c. 
We would call special attention toour Patent 

Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 





























STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 





THE PEOPLE’S 


Force Pumps. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute over all competitors last fall. 
For the house and out of doors. 
pon frenatee ane adaptable to wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. Highly re- 
commended for city houses on ac- 
count of their great power. Parties 
about to su’ ply themselves are in- 
vited to call and examine. Circu- 
lars sent on application. Plumbers 
are particularly requested to call. 


See Ogden Farm Papers, Dec., 1871. 
See *‘Notes from the Pines,” on 


Agriculiurist, 1874. 


Certain parties, with the intent 
to profit by the well earned reputation of these pumps, the 
result of faithful manufacture, having imitated them, the 
Public are cautioned to look for the name, * People’s ame 
Patented Aug. 51, 1869, cast on the lid, to insure obtaining 
the genuine article, and to avoid litigation. 


W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street, New York. 
Hope 
Seat 

Springs. 








For Farm Wagons, Trucks, 
and Carts. The best and Easiest 
ding Spring ever invented. 

he seat can be moved to any part of 
the wagon, or can be removed at will. 
The spring is entirely under the seat, 
and out of the way. Every spring 
fully warranted. After using them 
six months, if not found as repre- 






sented, can be returned, and money 
will be refunded Every Farmer 
i pair. Agents waned, Send tor Gircular. 


shou ave a p 
B. B. WELLS, Sole Agent, 47 Dey St., New York. 
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Table Knives and Forks of ALL KINDS, 





oo 


Vipers ae Ayers ee 


itera a9 ifn km 
uh aa nin bl NaS 


And Exclusive Makers of 





And the 6 Patent Ivory or Celluloid Knife. These Handles mever get loose, are not affected by 
hot water, and_are the most durable Knives known. Always call for the * Trade-Mark, 
‘MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY,” on the blade. ‘They are good. Sold by all dealers in Cutlery. Made by 

The MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers St., New ° 








BLAKE’S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 
New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant Strength. 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, sueh as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS, It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing : 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emcry, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 

BLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Self - Propel- 
For Cripples 
Can be easily 
in or out doors 
ing the use of 
State your weight 


forillustrated 
ferent styles and 


and Invalids 
ropelled, either 
y any one hay- 
hands, 

and send stam 
catalogue of dii- 
prices. 

S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt 8t., 

N. Y. City. 


» Please mention 
this paper. 


NIAGAR 














FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 





Capital Stock..............000 bb00d s+ teebieeensleeneee 
Cash value of Assets,........... sanenaesacmoninn elisa ara $1,319,983 
Total LiaDiIMtles. 0... .ccccccdccceccevbcdes ccondvdccesce 60,871 





THOS BOOGU, vc srackcesdsercpesd Socesaccconsesed $1,259,062 
Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencies. 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y? 


BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


New York College | of Veterinary SUrgeons, 


Lectures for 1874 will commence about the middle of Octo- 
ber and continue until the last of February, 1875. 
Fees: Matriculation, $5; Faculty, $120; Graduation, $25; 
Dissecting, $i Address for Circulars, 
» KF. LIAUTARD, V.S.. M.D., Sec’y. 
205 Lexington Ave., New York. 











WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, $s. owce use 


the tone cana pure ‘and even through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORCANS 
cannot be excelled in tome or beauty; they defy 
competition, The Concerto Stop i#@ fine Imi- 
tation of the Human Voice. 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES EX- 
TREMELY LOW /or cash or part cash, and 
balance in monthly or quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in excha: 

Jor new 3; 2/80, for sale atgreat bargains. AGENTS 
WANTED in every County in the U.S. A liberal 
discount to Teachers,. Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, etc. Illustrated cite mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 3567. 





THE PATENT 


Ria 


PIANO-FORTE 


Excels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 
are Unsurpassed. 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the ss throughout the United States. 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the gricuiurist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., — ‘ 


No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 





GLASS CARDS 223233232 


11 
Fa, inGOLD! 

on 1 doz. for 50c. post pd.; 8 doz. 91. Must have azents every 

where, Outfits 25c. Samples 8c. F.K. Smita, Bangor, Maine. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 
ESSEX PIGS. tflour from No 


kin Ducks, illustrated in Sep. Agriculturist. 

Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair weighing 62 

lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.J. C.C.R., and Cotswolds, at low 
prices. Address Ww. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


PURE BRED POULTRY for sale, 
all the leading varieties. For Price List. &c., address 
W. E. STILL, Columbus, Wis. 


Light Brahma Fowls forsale. From Felch, Tees, 
and other Strain. B. F. HOLBROOK, Naticix, Mass. 





For sale b 
G. W. FARLEE, 

















Patent Chemical Metallic Paints, 
GROUND IN OIL and MIXED, ready for use, in 
cans, kegs, and barrels. 

50 cts., $!, and $1.50 per gallon. 

Also Liquid Slate and English Roof Paints, 
pouné in ofl, 50 cts. to $1.00 per gallon. 


» Ke oe CO., Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Cards of Colors and Testimonials, 


ONEY.—Grangers and others, havin 

money to loan, can obtain 12 per cent on good rea 
estate security. Address . L. WADSWORTH, 
Real Estate Agent, Litchfield, Minn 


GENTS E.OOK !—$12 a day made selling 
Scissors Sharpener and other wares, Sample 25cts, Cat- 
glogue free, ‘I. J, HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 











Easy Payments for Best 
Organs. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., winners of TWO 
HIGHEST MEDALS and DIPLOMA of HONOR at PARIS, 
1867, VIENNA, 1873, respectfully announce that they now 
offer their celebrated Cabinet Org:ins not. only exclusively 
for cash, as formerly, but also on different plans of easy 
payments which, it is believed, afford purchasers unprece- 
dented inducements. Characteristics of these plans are:— 

1. Opportunity totry an organ six months or longer be- 
Sore concluding to purchase it. This may be done at cost of 
only a reasonable rent for the time the organ is used. — 

2, Time to make payments, varying to suit the convent- 
ence of purchasers. An organ may be obtained by a first 
payment of less than ten dollars, with payments monthly, 
quarterly, or at other intervals extending through one to 
four years. 

8 The affording these accommodations at the lowest poa- 
sible remunerative rate to the Company. . An organ, though 
taken with privilege of return, if purchased and the pay- 
ment for it made within one year, costs the purchaser only 


five to ten per cent more than the dowest price for which ° 


such an organ could be obtained for by payment of all cash. 

Many dealers say that such terms cannot possibly be 
afforded. The Mason & Hamlin Co., knowing the quality 
of their work, and haying ample experience to assure them 
of the satisfaction their organs give in use, are confident 
that very few will be returned, and that this will make evea 
such low and favorable terms remunerative to them. 

Organs can be furnished through agents, or directly, to 
almost any part of the country, on these terms. 

Tilustrated Catalogues, Terms and Prices, with all partie 
ulars, sent free. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
CO,, Boston, New York, or Chicago, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


eevee TELL (T ALL 
Latgine GOWE" fee 


the” Mormon, ss As widens 
Se en ee a 





-y semen 


p= Bd were ord: 
are = NOW 13 to 25 


Segant 300% 
Meg more 





TO BOOK AGENTS. 


and commissions to agents this fall. 
just veaay. 2: and will stir aS. the reading 
" We aeett | ew poms soon. i peenetion 
on & plica’ ion, an exclusive territor given 

axa old. oF new, should make urrangement for books 
without ‘rs first % negotiating with us. We can and will give 
terms, and enable them to make 
furs raoneee onoy then any other house. 
BR sy ey men and women as local agents, and 4 
and 2 women to act as General and Travel- 

ing Ag ents in the North and South. 

‘or n of books and agencies address 


 AMMEDOAN. PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 

for book agents, and others 

gestring employment. New 


ular authors, 
E FOLKS IN eat AN FoR 
zB, and THE WA OF WOMEN. 
othin 





~o. 

} Beautitaly illustrated. 

rem now oes to MON THE LIFE 

NTURES OF EI N is still selling 

20 000 8 ready. $0 A FR a ae — rd 
WE’S SELF: INTE HET TiN F. 


finest in the world. Circulars give fell and and i complete 
rmation sent free. Mention the boo ate 
Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN 

#60. Conn. 


Four New Books! 


(FOR AGENTS.) 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS-—!2 monthly 
parts, 50 cts. each—2 parts now published. 

Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner. 
tth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

> irlit of the Holy Bible.—Illustrated by the Old 
Mast« 3. 600 Illustrations. Text in English, French, and 
German. 

Maria Monk’s Daughter.—An Autobiography. 

Send for terms, specimen pages, and inducements, 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPA 
13 Tniversity Place, New york, 


wishin a emplo: ¢ should DE for 
ONDERS 2: GREAT DEEP. 


by. OLIVE 
p++ up. 


3 
= 
® 
3 
= 
= 

<S 














rage | of absorbing } THE filled EA JD informa- 
Col — —_ accounts of Submarine Diving, Ocean 
Telegraphy. A tic Discoveries, Whale Fisheries, ys &e. 


price low. Elegantly illustrated; hand- 
Quaker City Pub. Co., Philadelphia, 


Belle raph rapidly 5 
New Subscription Books. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS. 








1. 
A New Work of Intrinsic Value. 


THE LIFE OF 
jJAMUEL F. B. MORSE, LL. D. 
INVENTOR OF THE 
Electro-Magnetic Recording Telegraph. 


By SAMUEL IRENAZUS PRIME, S.T. D. 
President of the N. Y. Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art 
Cee ipre Votame, 28 Pages. Price in Cloth, $5; Shee 
96: OM alt Turkey, $7.50 ee 





: 2. 
Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and 
Letters of 
GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 


Ry REV. J. WM. JONES, D. D., 
Formerly Cha ar = Army Northern Virginia, and of Wash- 
Cea ington College, Virgina." - 
With sa ca a ne igatationa on Steel and W 

_ Published by authority of the Lee ad is of the 
= Cio, #9; 8 and fo ake ity) Terk 9550: 

lorh, ; y urkey, 

Fall Tarkeys, #750. sins ¥ 


Order Books for the ahove two works, with specimen 
showing type, illustrations and binding—are now 

be su post-paid, on receipt of $1.50 for 

ed po soon as an order for not 









‘ed. liecations for exclusive 
a at once, naming first, 
choice of Territory. For further par- 


P ETON & CO., Pablishers, 
549 and S51] Broadway, N. ¥. 

















LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


0 years millions have INTENTLY watched the 
jae sceuesice and GRAND achievments of this worupD 
RENOWNED O, 2nd Now EAGERLY desire the Complete 
Life History which unfolds also the WEALTH and CURIOs- 
ITLES Of & WILD and pret country. Itis Now READY 


and SELLING to beat mee ORE AGENTS WANT- 

ED AT ONCE. For “Sartieuiars san our superb NEW 

tlustrated BIBLES, and OCE 0 6 address 
HUB BRO IB 


lishers 
Philadelphia, keen or Cinetnnati. 


Livingstone Still Lives 


In his works. AGENTS WANTED for the only com- 
plete book—over 800 pages; over 100 full page engravings. 
Also for THE FROZEN ZONE AND ITS EX- 
PLORERS. A full record of all Arctic Expeditions, in- 
cluding that of the Polaris. Both books are most valuable 
and popular, and very salable. For Agency address 
COLUMBIAN BOOK CO., 
Hartford, Conn., or Chicago, Ill. 


vie” CENTENNIAL 


GAZE TTEER UNITED ‘STATES. 


FOR THE 
Booms the gigantic results of the “ First 100 Years of the 
ic.” Agents make pie to $300 er month. Send for 


R Y, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Sprinedel, *Mass. 
WANTED AGENTS.—Worthy the spe- 


cial notice of old and experienced canvassers, 
“CoLz’s VoyaGE oF Lirx,”—line engraving—childhood, 
youth, manhood, old age. Sold by subscription only. Price 
reduced to suit the times. Nothing like it ever offered to 
Rare chance and inducements. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 








Gene. 





the American public. 
Address 





he Young Housekeeper’s Friend, 

by Mrs. Cornelius. 

the vanious duties of the household published. Price $1.50. 
Interleaved $2.25. Sent by mail on recvipt of price. 

THOMPSON BROWN & CO., 
Boston, Mass., ‘Publishers. 
uN A Weekly _devoted 
FANCIER S JOURNAL to Fowls. Pigeons, 


Rabbits, Dogs, Song Birds, ete. Send stamp for Specimen 
py. JO8. M. WADE, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Kimball’s New Method for Reed Organ. 


The latest, ae. and by far the dest and most complete 
Instruction boo for teed Organs. Used exclusively by the 
best teachers. Contains complete instructions and a large 
amount of beautiful Reed organ music. Himbaii’s New 
Method contains 168 large quarto pages, and is sold by all 
music dealers, or a copy will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of $2.50, % re ublishers. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


h— Wife and Song... 
sth ony oa Gallop. 
f a Fil 


dam, 
With or Polka 
Let's be Gay, Waltz 
Regatta Veneziana 
La Bella Louise, Suiemetee. « et SE 
Where the Citrons Blossom os 
Who is at my Window............. piire rns be re 
cE onsason)s. obpes% 55 07 00$90006s6%-0004 
Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stanip for Catalogue. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—187%5. 


THE LHADEB) 


By H. R, Patmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured, Its price is a return to ante-war Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical profes- 
sion and the musical public, Specimen pages free on ap- 


plication, 
PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. The Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been published in years, and none 
given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 25 cts. B’ds; $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100. 























THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in_ preparation 


and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas’ 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book for 
Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, £3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., OHAS. H, DITSON & CO,, 
Boston {11 Daway, Now York, 





The best Cook Book ani guide for 











$2500 4.,.XEAI 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS, 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED, 


The Books sell themselves in every family, and 

can makes business for life in one county. ord men 
anted on these and our magnificent Editions 0; 1 gents 

Bibles. mn ull porscaters free on application, yet y 


OTTER & CO., Pu reas 
Lr, 
A Weekly devotea 




















ishers, Philadel, 
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ta JOURNAL to pein Pigeo 
abbits, Dogs, Song ds, etc. Send stam 
Co JOB. M. WADE, PiMladeipme me 
| 
THE FRUIT RECORDER AnD 
COTTAGE GARDENER 
» will be sent FREE for$ 
| all who will pa ay Bos Postage et amt? 
| MONTHS of delivery. We do not ask Pon 
| one to subscribe for our paper un 
{ 3 It speaks for itse a 
FREE er year. on ae only $1 an i 
8 quatre Kk “ey S | work tere pp. 
nat tells in simple langu: 
¥ how to grow feats in abusase ee = 
for home use or market. Price 25 cts., post-paid. 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Every FarMER and Stock RaIsEr, and EVERYBopy that 
keeps a Horsk, a Cow, PouLTry, SHEEP or Swinz— 
Live Stock Journal. 
Monthly. $1.50 per year. In its 5th Volume, Beautifully 
illustrated. The best instructor upon every class of Live 
Stock. gpm dogs Fann my attention to the Stock In. 
terest of every State. Treats, by practical writers, u 
the Farm, the Dairy, Horses, Cattie, Sheep, ee Poultry, 
Bees, Fish and the r diseases. Specimen O Bit 
Address LIVE STOCK JOURNAL CO affalo YY, 
Good pay to agents. Agents wanted at every post-office, 
This monthly is devoted to the culture of the body and 
mind; to Peis | healthy and beautiful children; to the re- 
cov ery of health without drugs; to the improvement of the 
phy ysique; and to showing peop e how to live so as to be 
yen 2 happy, and make the most of life. The Scientific 
American says: “It contains more sensible articles than 
4 monthly that comes to our sanctum.” $2.00 a year,with 
. oe of the oo works of Shakspeare, in one 
volume of over 1,000 es and 36 illustrations. 


til they know what they are to ge 
whether he lives in Ciry, Town, or COUNTRY, wants the 
WOOD & HOLB £0 K, 18 and 15 Laight St., New York. 








GARDEN ENGINE AND Fas 
ag UISHER.—For W 

ing Windows, Carriag ges, ota 
Protects Buildings fron ire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft, 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 
a tain Pump. Send for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. - WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


THE PCLSOMETER, 


Tae simpiest, most durable, and effective 
steam [rs now in use. Will pump gritty 
or muddy water without wear or injury to 
its parts. It can not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
BraNCcu mag TS: 


104 Sudbury St., Boston, 
$27 Market St., Piendcl ania, Pa. 
Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
South Western Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
811 and 818 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 
OVER 200,600 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 














EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa. : “ Altogether I find 
the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 


PETER HENDERSON, ,Esq.: : “ The ‘ Averill’ has proved su- 
perior to lead and oil. 


C. W. Spoonrr, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass.> 
“ The * Averill Chemical * has proved good.” 


C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘ Averill Paint” 
is as bright to-day as "when applied three years ago. 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVER!LL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York3 or 132 ]ast 
River St., Cleveland, Chio. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTUORIST. 
Onaner Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.50 each tor less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each, 10 cents extra must be forwarded 
with each subscription, for prepayment of postage for 1875. 
Papers are addressed to each name, 

&@™ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
LLL IS une oa” 


For 1875, 


Beginning TO-DAY. 


OUR 


Premium List. 
New Things, 
Good Things, 
Useful Things, 
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That can be obtained without 
money and with a little effort by 
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ANYBODY. 


Once more the Publishers of the 
American Agriculturist present their 
friends and readers with a new Pre- 
mium List full of good things. The 
experience of many years has taught 
them that such offers as are here made, 
of very large returns for a 
very little labor, never fail to 
be highly appreciated. 


Now, reader, here is something for 
You. Look over the attractive List of 
Premiums, and especially the descrip- 
tions of them. ‘There are many things 
among these that you would like to 
possess without having to pay the money 
for them. Here are Pocket Micro- 
scopes, Gold Pens, Revolving Pencils, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Knives and Forks, 
Pocket Knives, Beautiful Toys for the 
Children, Melodeons, Pianos, Sewing 
Machines, Knitting Machines, Books, 
etc., etc., etc. You have only to make 
your choice, and then take hold of this 
pleasant work of getting a club of sub- 
scribers sufficient to tain it. More 
than Fifteen Thousand Men, 
Women, and Children, in amogt all sta- 
tions and pursuits, have Srecessfully 


done this, and at least fifteen thousand 








may do it mow, You may as well be 
one of the fortunate ones, as anybody 
else. It only needs a little enterprise 
and the will—with the will there will be 
away. And now is the best time 
to begin. As elsewhere announced, every 
subscriber coming in this month gets 
this Journal from November to the end 
of 1875, at the cost of one year’s sub- 
scription, and that will help our premium 
collectors very much. There is room in 
every neighborhood for several premium 
clubs. Everybody ought to have the 
paper; its plain, practical information 
will put money in most people’s pockets, 
and save multitudes from swindlers, and 
from unprofitable investments of funds 
and time. So while you are aiding to 
push the paper into the people’s hands, 
you are engaged in ‘‘ doing Good as well 
as in Making Money.” 


The American Agriculturist is one of 
the best papers to canvass for in the 
world. Its many beautiful illustrations, 
its interesting and instructive reading 
matter, its Household and Boys and Girls’ 
Departments, its intrinsic value in every 


way, secure hosts of friends wherever it. 


is seen and known. Read three extracts 
as specimens from many hundreds of 
persons who have received our Premiums. 


“ June 1, 1874. 
“T am very much pleased with the premiums, 
[Dictionary and Gun], and could sell them now at 
a fair price, but can’t think of parting with either, 
although I am not much of ahunter. My watch 
that I received over two years ago, is an excellent 
time-keeper. I feel encouraged to do more than 
ever for the Agriculturist, if I should live next year.” 
June 26, 1874, 
“‘ Premium [Pocket Rifle] received. Thanks. It 
is beautiful.” 
“ June 2A, 1874, 
‘Please accept thanks for Carver and Fork, 
which you sent me as Premium for getting a club 
to American Agriculturist. I find them as repre- 
sented—genuine articles.” 


Now, what has been done by thou- 
sands to their great profit and delight, 
You too may do. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (qa) All subscribers sent by one 
person count, though from one or a dozen different Post- 
offices. But....(0) Tellus with,each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a preminm....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time 
you wish up to July ist, to complete your list....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums fo canvassers....(/°) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 








canvassers, but they should be used eee eco- 
nomically, and where they will #2... .(g) ey 
in Checks on New York Banks or. Bankers,-payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both forthe postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at ourrisk ; otherwise itis not. 


[In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to gét it free, ‘at the 
regular rates, $1.50 a year and alsoattheclub rates of $1 a 
year.) Description of Premiums on next page. 







Table of Premiums and Terms Number 
For Volume 34—(1875). sz. 
BEGINNING NOW. required 

Open to all—No Competition. at orat 
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Ge Dvery Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 12 to 18, 22 to 26, 29 and 80, 38 to 43, 
and 59 to 90, inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of 
all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or express 
office nearest the recipient) to any pace in the’ United: States 
or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the 
Sreight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any con- 
veyance desired. See Description of Premiums 
on mext Page. [OVER.] 
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Descriptions of Premiums. 


(For number of Subscribers required, see Table, page 393.) 


No. 1.—A Splendid Tea Set.—tThis 
Premium is one of the most elegant ever offered. There 
are six pieces, viz.: A Coffee-Pot, Teapot, Sugar Bowl, 
Creamer, Slop Bowl, and Spoon-Holder—all of beautiful, 
uniform pattern, new style, with raised and embossed 
figure work. They are not the common silver-washed 
articles, but the best é¢rip« plate, the foundation being 
white metal, so as not to show, even when the heavy 
silver coating may chance to be worn off in any spot by 
Jong, hard usage.—These sets are made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co., of Nos. 4 & 6 
Burling Slip, New York City, and are warranted by 
them to be of the best triple plate ; and each piece bears 
their stamp. The late Mr. Hart, “the veteran Sun- 
day-School man,” was engaged in the same place and 
business for nearly a quarter o1 acentury. We knew him 
and his work many years, and took pleasure then in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fally 
sustaining his reputation. The amount or silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of.the manufacturer. We couid give nearly as good- 

plated ware for less than halt the money, but it 
would not be worth a quarter as much for real use. 


No. 2.—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large, highly ornamental article. it is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No.1. For 82 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will include around Salver 
of pattern to correspond (value $5); we add, for 44 sub- 
scribers, a large 16-inch oval Salver (value $14), sarge 
enough for-two goblets with the pitcher; or for 51 sub- 
scribers, the Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair or beautitul 
Goblets, silver-plated without, and gilded within (value 

This complete set is exceedingly desirable, thougn 
the Pitcher alone, or that and the small Tray, or Salver, 
will answer a good purpose, both for wse and ornament. 


No. 3.—Casters.—A handsome pattern, 
richly chased, of this useful and necessary article for 
every dining table. By the same makers as No. 1. 


No. 4.—Cake Basket.—An elegant pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, 
and beautiful table ornament. From same makers as No. 1. 


No. 5.—Revolving Butter-Cooler. 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 1. 


No. 6.—One Dozen Tea-Spoons.— 
No. 7.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,” Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. t. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 8.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 1. .We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


Ne. 9.—Child’s Cap.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last. for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 


No. 10.—Child’s Knife, Fork, and 
Spoon.—This also is a beautiful gift forachild. The 
articles are triple-plated, finely figured with ivy-leaf pat- 
tern, and put up in a handsome silk-lined morocco case. 
From the same house as No. 9. 


No. 11.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautifal Preminum—a complete set of Ladies’ or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting ofa Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, ! durable, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse—wseful 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 

_ Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


12, 23, 14.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
led Pencil tn extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 

the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 13 the 

old Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
ins No, 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 


Pach pe 


mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 15.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 12. 


Nos. 16, 17.—Paragon Patent Re-« 
volving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3. Same maker as No. 12. 


No. 18.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson's Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in 4 neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 19.—Child’s Carriage, or Pers 
ambulator.—aAn elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 
ished, upholstered with reps, has full plate tinned joints, 
handle tips, side lights, dash rail, panel body, and carpet 
on the bottom. These carriages are from the well-known 
manufacturer C. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


No. 20.—Child’s Patent Propeller 
or Self-Operating Swing.—A pleasing thing for 
a little boy or girl. The seat of the swing is upholstered 
with enameled cloth, showily painted, and hooks and all 
complete accompany it. Whenitis hung up, the hooks 
overhead to which the lever ropes are attached, must be 
set about one foot in front of the hooks to which the 
main ropes are attached. A child is delighted with being 
able to swing himself. From C, W. F. Dare, 47 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


No. 21.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
Set.—A most attractive gift for a little girl. Eight pieces 
ot furniture prettily painted: Bedstead (size 11% x 18 
inches), bureau, table, commode, towel-rack, two chairs, 
one rocking-chair. From C, W. F. Dare, 47 Cori- 
landt St., New York. 


No. 22.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish & most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures.re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 23.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes; the blocks in 
each box will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 24.—Crandall’s Acrobats.—The 
most attractive, amusing and wonderful toy of the age. 
Children everywhere, who have seen the Acrobats, are 
delighted with them. Thousands of figures can be made 
from the pieces in a single box. The pieces are various- 
ly colored, and there is no end of fun in a box of them, 


No. 25.—Pocket Tool HMolder.— 
Every boy will be glad to get hold of this Premium. In 
a maple handle, which is hollow, with a lignum-vite 
head, are packed twenty miniature cast steel tools, either 
of which may be adjusted to the handle. It will also 
hold anything from an 8inch mill file toa cambric needle. 
Made by the Miller’s Falls Manufacturing 
Co., 78 Beekman St., New York. 


No. 26.—Bracket Saw.—aAlthough this 
is a little thing, size of frame being about 6X12 inches, 
it is sufficient for the manufacture of very many ornamen- 
tal and useful articles, as Book Rests, Brackets, Boxes, 
etc., which the ingenuity of any person, young or old, 
may devise. The frame is rosewood highly polished, and 
the saws of tempered steel, four of which, with Designs 
and Directions, are sent with the frame. Made by the 
Miller’s Falls Manufacturing Co., 78 Beek- 
man St., New York. 


No. 27.—** People’s Pump.’’—What 





will ‘be sent in a neat leather case by 


every country family needs. An in-door Force Pump for 


13 h § 

% inch Suction Pipe; capacity 15 to 18 oa 

minute. These pumpsare tested to 150 pounds pro 
and will throw water from a hose pipe 50 feet high, and 
80 feet horizontally. Being operated by a side shaft 
entering through the air chamber, there is no piston rod to 
wear out brass stuffing box as in other pumps. The 

are among the most powerful, simple, and durabie 
pumps to be had. The ease with which any part can be 
renewed in case of accident, or access had to the interior 
for repairs, commends them for greenhouses, farmers 

and stockmen, as well as for city use. Awarded Medal 
of American Institute, as the Best Force Pump of aj) 
exhibited, Nov. 15th, 1873. None genuine without 
* People’s Pump, Patented Aug. 31st, 1869,” cast on the 
lid. Send for circular to W. S. Blunt, Manufac. 
turer, 77 Beekman St., New York, and secure a Sree 
one for your own use, (or for sale at $12) by simply 
sending us 19 subscribers. 


No. 28.—Non-Freezing Outdoor 
Force Pump.—tThis is ancther style of the popular 
“People’s Pumps,” and by the same manufacturer, The 
description of Premium No, 27, is also applicable to this 
and while that is designed for in-door, this is for out. 
door service. For seven additional subscribers at $1.59 
each, we will send, with either of the above pumps, 4 
feet of hose, couplings, and brass hose-pipe, price $3. 


No. 29. — Excelsior Pocket and 
Dissecting Microscope.—This is a beautiful little 
instrument, the application of which to the examination ~ 
of numberless objects, makes it most interesting to child 
or man, whether in the country or city, on the farm, in 
the workshop or warehouse. The microscope here offer. 
edis supplied with Zhree Lenses, and is packed in a neat 
case for the pocket. The microscope was patented by 
J.J. Bausch of Rochester, N. Y. It is manufactured by 
the Vuleanite Optical Instrument Co., and 
is for sale by dealers in optical instruments generally, 
One of these, which reveals many interesting things un- 
seen by the unaided eye, ought to be in every family, and 
here is a chance to obtain one free, by simply sending us 
seven subscribers, every one of whom will get his money's 
worth in the paper, and, should you choose to be accom- 
modating, may also enjoy the loan of your microscope. 


No. 30.—Pocket Soap Bubble Toy. 
—Two of these Toys, which greatly please all the boys 
and giris, will be given for this Premium, and almost any 
child can readily get 3 subscribers at $1.50 each, and thus 
secure one of these for himself and another to give away. 
It may be carried in the pocket, and can be used for 
blowing bubbles in-doors or out. Directions accompany 
eachone. Manufactured by S. B. Bliss, 34 Barclay 
St., New York. 


No. 31.—Turn-table Apple Parer, 
Improved.—No. 32.—Climax Apple 
Corer and Slicer.—No. 33.—Family 
Cherry Stoner.—All the above little ma- 
chines, which are most useful in every household where 
apples and cherries are to be cared for, are manufac- 
tured by D. Hi. Goodell, Antrim, N. H., and 99 
Chambers St., New York. We have never seen the 
work, for which these machines were contrived, more 
rapidly or better done than they will doit, The Apples 
are pared, corea, and sliced with the greatest facility, and 
the Cherries are readily relieved of their stones, leaving 
the fruit in good shape. On)y three subscribers each are 
required to get one or more of these. 


Nos. 34, 35, 36.—American Table 
Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer really 
good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, who 
supply us with these arucies, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
& guarantee wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes 01 each kind. Wo. 34 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are ot the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $1.25... . For 27 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 90 at $1, we wil) give-either the medium 
size or the table size, soid at $16.75. No. 35 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantiful gords. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $19.00....for 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the meéinm size, sold at $22.00....For 
85 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. Th Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos, 3404 35, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted /ouble-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnis(¢d to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Phife and Fork are made by The Mere 
iden Cut}ry Co., with the best Ivory, balaneed 





Handles. 
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No. 37.—French Cook’s Knife, 
Fork, and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, 
with Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for 
use rather than ornament; and it is really pleasing to see 
how easily it slips througha joint of beef. The fork and 
steel are made to match. It would save many wry faces, 
and perhaps hard words, were it in general use. Made 
by the Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AND Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meridem Cutlery Co., 49 Cham- 
bers Street, New York, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 88is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 39 is a still finerarticle, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 40 is an elegant Knife, with five blades 
and shell handle. No. 41 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 42.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife._{® Boys, Read this._a§ This is a 
most attractive as well as useful Premium, from the 
Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Chambers Street, New 
York. It comprises,in one knife-handle,a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
ful of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 43.—Very Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special pains 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & 
Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York, (whose seed 
establishment is well known as one of the best in 
the country,) a list of Seeds and Bulbs of the very 
choicest kinds, and the most useful varieties. Though 
some are rare (and costly), all have been tested 
and found excellent. Here is an opportunity to 
obtain a valuable assortment of seeds, as this 
premium allows you to select from the list below any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars, 
If more seeds are wanted, it is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums,and select seeds accordingly. 
All delivered free; 1 pint New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c. ; 
1 pkt. Beet, New Egyptian Blood Turnip, 15c.; % ounce of 
Perpetual Spinach, 25c.; 2 oz. of Lane’s Improved Im- 
perial Sugar, 25c.; 1 pkt. Early Wyman Cabbage, 25c.; 
4 oz. of Marblehead Mammoth, 50c.; 1% oz. of Improv- 
ed American Savoy, 25c.; 44 oz. of Improved Brunswick, 
2c.; % oz. of Premium Flat Dutch, 20c.; % oz. of 
Improved Red Dutch, for pickling, 25c.; 44 1b. Carrot, 
Bliss’s Improved Long Orange, 50c.; 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 
either the Early White Erfurt, or the Early Paris, 25c.; 
¥, oz. Celery, Boston Market, 25c.; 10z. Cucumber, finest 
for pickling, 25c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin Egg-Plant, 25c.; 
1 pkt. Kale, New Garnishing, 25c.; % oz. Lettuce, Early 
Simpson, 25c.; 1 pkt. Muskmelon, either the Hackensack, 
or Sill’s Hybrid, 15c.; 1 pkt. Onion, either the New Queen, 
or New Giant Rocca, 15c.; 1 pint Peas, Laxton’s Alpha, 
25c.; 1 pint Peas, McLean’s Little Gem 30c.; 2 0z. True 
Boston Marrow Squash, 50c.; 20z. of Turban do., 50c.; 2 
oz. of Genuine Hubbard do., 50c.; 4% oz. of Marblehead do., 
25e.; 2 oz. Tobacco, Conn. Seed Leaf, 50c.; 1 0z. Arlington 
Tomato, 50c.; 1 pkt. Grapeshot do., 15c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $1.50; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$1.50; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting),$2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall),$1.00. 


No. 44.—Automatic Family Knit- 
ting Machine.—Here is a Premium which many 
families will be glad to obtain. These Knitting Machines 
are very easily managed, not liable to get out of order; 
they can be attached to an ordinary table and worked by 
achild, They are adapted to the production of a great 
variety of work, both of plain homespun for wearing ap- 
parel and elaborate crochet stitching of the most varied 
character, limited only by the skill and taste of the opera- 
tor. Indeed, the ingenuity and taste of ladies may be 
constantly stimulated by inventing and successfully pro- 
ducing new forms and styles, making it a source of 
pleasure as well as of profit. The following articles may 
readily be knit on these machines, in any design, form, 
color, or stitch: Socks, Stockings, Mittens, Leggings, 
Wristlets, Gloves, Scarfs, Sashes, Capes, Drawers, Under- 
shirts, Skirts, Tidies, Trimmings, Tuftings, Toilet Mats, 
etc., etc. ‘The machine offered is the No. 1 style, price 
$35. For 62 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 192 at $1 each, 
we will give one of the No. 8 style, price $45. Manu- 
factured by the New Work Knitting Machine 


Co., 689 Broadway, New York, who will supply de- 
scriptive circulars upon application to them. 


No. 45.—Secor Sewing Machine.— 
“A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and pro- 
motes the health and happiness of those at home.” We 
offer one of the best of the leading machines, and it is one 
which has been thoroughly tested and gives entire satis- 
faction. While all of the high-cost machines are valu- 
able, each has some excellence peculiar toitself. The 
Secor machine is claimed to be as absolutely near per- 
fect as human genius has yet devised, and to comprise 
the fewest number of pieces of any lock-stitch machine. 
Its tension is very simple, and no change is required in 
passing over seams. It will sew from tissue paper to 
leather. The tension-plates are close to the needle, and if 
the thread is cut from the spool, will work until the 
thread is exhausted. The needle is seff-setting, short and 
straight, and as it can only be put in one way, can not be 
set wrong. All the works being above the table, they 
are easily oiled and cleaned.—These machines have 
constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. One of them will prove a great 
treasure in any houschold—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at per cent interest, would yield (less taxes) about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here is a clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘“ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have bronght tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, Get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if 
you have tosell a favorite horse or an acre or two of 
land—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one through our premium-list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Secor Sewing Machine Co., 900 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 46.—Beckwith Portable Fam- 
ily Sewing Machine.—This Machine is well and 
strongly made, is simple, its use being quickly learned, 
is applicable to almost all kinds of family sewing, and 
has already been tested so thoroughly that hundreds of 
testimonials, from all quarters, have been given by those 
who are delighted with its work. The new Portable Ma- 
chine, price $20, which we now offer, comprises all the ex- 
cellencies of the lower priced machine first: sold by the 
Beckwith Co., with many valuable improvements, Its 
size and power are increased, and its capacity thus very 
much enlarged, without impairing its portability. There 
have been added cam and eccentric movement, a balance- 
wheel, and also an oscillating needle-clamp, by which the 
length of stitch can with the greatest ease be changed to 
the finest shade of variation without touching the needle. 
Each machine is put in a neat, compact box, with hem- 
mer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, different-sized 
needles, etc., with full printed directions for using, We 
will sel/ these machines (packed in a neat, portable case, 
with handle to carry it easily) to any one who may wish 
to buy, for $20 each, delivering to any express office én 
this city, or give them as in Premium List. 


No. 47.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we believe the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” useit 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to RB. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, or to Me= 
tropolitan Washing Machine Co., Middle- 
field, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Express. 


No. 48.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Wetro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


No. 49. —Miclodeons, — These are ex- 
cellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be good. 
— Several clergymen have obtained this premium for 
themselves, their Churches, or Sunday-school rooms. 
The clubs of subscribers were quickly raised among the 





members of their parishes.——Many others can get a 








Melodeon for their home use. Send a postage-stamp to 
the makers and get their illustrated descriptive circular. 
These Melodeons will be shipped direct from the manu- 
factory at Buffalo, They can go safely as freight or by 
express. If an Organ should be wanted instead of a 
Melodeon, we can'supply it for an increased number of 
subscribers in proportion to the value. 


No. 50.—Steinway Piano.—Srv=en Oc- 
TAVE RosEwoop CAsE, Soirp RosEwoop Desk, Lares 
Front, RouNnD CorNERS ; OVERSTRUNG Basz, Fou. Iron 
FRAME, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LzaGs, AND 
CarvED LyrE.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums evet offered ; regular and only price $650, That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, Nos. 
109 & 111 East 14th St., N.Y., is enough to say; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
PreMIuMS, by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris they received the First Granp Go~p MEDAL. 
The following official certificate was signed by the Presi- 
dent and the five members of the International Jury: 
‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. I certify that the First Gold 
Medal for American Pianos has been unanimously award- 
ed to Messrs. Steinway by the Jury of the International 
Exhibition. First on the List in Class X."” The Juryon 
Musical Instruments at the World’s Fair, 1873, (where 
Steinway & Sons did not exhibit their pianos), passed the 
following unanimous resolution: ‘It is much to be de- 
plored that the celebrated inaugurators of the new system 
in Piano-making, Messrs. Steinway & Sons, of New York, 
to whom the entire art of Piano-making is so greatly in- 
debted, have not exhibited.’? The world renowned Ar- 
tists and Composers, Dr. Franz Liszt and Anton Rubin- 
stein, use the Steinway pianos exclusively, and pro- 
nounce them the standard pianos of the world. Many 
of the best judges in America say the same. We also 
speak from personal knowledge, as two of our officers 
have for years each had one at home, This splendid pre- 
mium may be secured by many persons. Many Ladies 
have secured this premium, and some have obtained two 
or more, and sold the extra ones, thus securing large 
salaries. Classes of young ladies at school can unite in 
canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano 
for their school-room. We shall be glad to give this premi- 
um toa large number. Send to Messrs, Steinway & 
Sons, N. W. City, for a free circular describing it. 


No. 61.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
WKass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at the lowest rates. Their annual manufacture is said 
to be double that of all other makers in this country 
combined, and much larger than the entire manu- 
facture of England. The mechanical improvements 
and valuable inventions of the last fifteen years, 
whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of nearly 800,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver “hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WatTca Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No. 52.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can becarriedin a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Mr. Epwin S. Harrrs, No. 177 Broap- 
WAY. (8 Without the mahogany case, we will give 
the weapon, all complete, with 100 cartridges, 
in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 subscribers, at 
$1.50 each. ; 


No. 53.—Double-Barrel Gun; of 
Fow ine Prece.—These guns are the gennine Londor 
‘“* Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting to be done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Mr. Edwin 8S. Harris, 17 Broad- 
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way, well known as one of the most reliable and best 
dealers in his line of business, and he highly recommends 
this part gun, and guarantees it in every respect. 
It is from one of the oldest and most favorably known 
English manufacturers. The price is not put on in fancy 
carving and plating for show, but in the gun itself. This 
Premium includes the Gun, Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, 
and Wad-Catter. = ; 


No, 54.—Chas. Pratt & Co’s Astral 
il supplies a great Public Want for a Safe, Reliable 
ing Oil. Itis manufactured by them and packed 
only in the Guarantee Patent Cans, expressly for Famriy 
Use. It has more body, and an equal —— will burn 
longer 4nd give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of whatds called Kerosene Oil—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 
fringement of United States Law—has induced us to place 
this article on our premium-list as a humanitarian av well 
as a useful act. The Board of Health ofthe city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly ail 
have been found far below the Government standard and 
entirely unfit for use. This ‘Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt & Co., 108 Fulton St., N. Y., 
merchants of high reputation, who will keep up the 
article to its present.standard. It has been tested, and 
fully indorsed by the highest scientific authorities in the 
land. The Guarantee Cans are made of tin. and sealed so 
that none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling cheaply. For 17 subscribers at $1.50, we will 
send a case containing 42 one-gallon Guarantee Cans of 
Oil, which may be distributed among a club. 


No. 55.—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed- 
Sower.—The Hand Seed-Sower is the one offered as 
our Premium. It sows from four to eight acres per hour, 
at a common walking gait, throwing wheat and rye from 
30 to 36 feet wide; barley, 30 feet ; hemp, 28 feet; oats, 23 
feet; clover, Millet' and Hungarian seed, 22 feet; and 
Timothy, 18 feet. Manufactured by D. H. Goodell, 
Antrim, N. Hi. 


No. 56.—Comstock’s Horticultural 
Implements Combined or Separate.—These 
hand implements comprise, in simple combinations, 
a Wheel Seed Sower, Wheel Cultivator and Onion Weeder, 
Wheel Rake, Wheel Scuffie Hoe, Wheel Shovel Plow, Wheel 
Strawberry Runner Cutter, Wheel Mole Plow, and Wheel 
Verge or Turf Cutter?-—The changes for each kind of 
work can be made in a few minutes, and every imple- 
ment of the combined machine works as well as if made 
specially for the’purpose. The same frame, wheel, and 
handles answer for all the combinations. The price of 

‘the Hand Cultivator and Weeder is $9.25 (see our Pre- 
mium in the Table); with Seed-Sower combined $15.35, 
which we will give for 23 subscribers at $1.50 or 78 at $1. 
The following are extra attachments for the Cultivator 
and Weeder, which may be secured by sending us, in ad- 
dition to the above, the same number of subscriptions 
reqnired for any other Premium of same cost: Straw- 
berry Cutter, $3.00 ;. pair of Half-share Teeth, $1.00; set 
of Shovel Plows, $2.00: Mole Plow, $1.00; a Verge- 
Cutter for cutting and cleaning the turf edges of walks 
and borders, an exceedingly valuable invention, $1.50; 
Scuffle Hoe, for scraping walks and alleys, $1.50. They 
have given so much satisfaction the five years we have 
farnished them as Premiums that we continue them on 
our Premium List. Manufactured by Comstock 

East Hartford, Ct., who farnish descriptive 
circulars to all applicants. 


No. &57.—Family Scales,—These scales, 
combining the advantages of connter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 240Ibs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for. weighing flour, sugar, or-other house stores, and 
@ platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
tatus as is needed for in-door or out-door tise, occnpying 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactnred 
ae ber Tea, anaes Co., No. 311 Broad- 

ns whose hing apparatus has lon 
pos Er as the standard in all ; ; 


Ne. 58.—The Great Dictionary.— 
Lares Prerortan UNaBripceD Enirion, 


Wngravings. (The work is a large 
‘ ) Most of the thoroughly educated men 


consider this as by far the best Dic- 
ish L It gives the spelling and 
rery word in the language with full ex- 
te of genera] information stands 

> Dictionary can be called for 









Nos. 59 to 67.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Lidrary on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times as much. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. —They 
are profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
premiums for less than eighteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI to XXXII inclusive. For 
ordinary use, the sets of numbers unbound will answer. 


Nos. 68 to 77.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist,—These are the same as Nos. 59 
to 67 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 





cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 78 to 89.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 78 to 89 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, paid by 
Post or Express. (Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. (See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns, or send for Catalogue. 


No. 90.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer is only for 
clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. See List as in No. 89. 


Now 


Is THE TIME TO MAKE AND TO 


Save Money. 
How To Do It. 


The Publishers of this Journal have received 
verbal and written testimonials from thou- 
sands of subscribers, in substance as follows: 

“T have taken the American Agriculturist for 
many years. It has paid for itself a hundred times 
in the information it has given me.”’ 

“Your paper, with its beautiful pictures and 
valuable articles, is always a welcome visitor to our 
household.” 

““My son says that what he has learned about 
farming from the Agriculturist, will make him a 
better farmer than his father. I wish I could have 
seen it when I first began farming.”’ 

“Our young folks are always in a hurry to get 
at the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ Columns.’ Who is ‘ The 
Doctor?’” 

““My wife says no farmer’s wife ought to be 
without the American Agriculturist. She values 
highly the Household Department.” 

“The Agriculturist was taken by my good, father 
for twelve years, and I shall never fail to have it, 
so long as Ican raise $1.50 a year for such a paper.”’ 

“‘T made more than five hundred dollars from 
practicing upon the hints in one single article in 
the American Agriculturist.”’ 

‘“*How can you possibly afford so valuable a 
paper at so small a price?” 


Now, WHAT is the 


American 
Agriculturist? 


It is a beautifully illustrated Journal, estab- 
lished in 1842, for the Farm, Garden, 











2 a 
teresting and instructive Department for 
Children and Youth, 


It is a large periodical of 44 p 
printed, and filled with plain, practieal saline 
original matter, including hundreds of beautifrs 
Engravings in every annual volume, 


It contains each month a Calendar of Opera- 
tions to be performed on the Farm, in the 
Orchard, Garden, and Dwelling, etc 


It comprises thousands of hints and sugges. 
tions, in every volume, prepared by practical 
intelligent, working men, who know what 
they write about. 


It has a Household Department, 
valuable to every Housekeeper, affording very 
many useful hints and directions calculated to 
lighten and facilitate in-door work. 


It has a Department for Children 
and Youth, prepared with special care, to 
furnish not only amusement, but also to incyl- 
cate knowledge and sound moral principles, 


When the large expense involved in provid. 
ing its interesting and varied reading matter, 
and its great number of superb illustrations, is 
considered, it is the 


Cheapest Paper in the 
World. 


Its subscription price is only $1.50 a 
year ; four copies for $5; ten copies for $12; 
twenty, or more, $1 each; to which ten centg 
must be added and sent with each subscription, 
whether singly or in clubs, to pre-pay postage 
for the year 1875, which must be done here, by 
the Publishers. 


BETTER YET. 


To every Subscriber for 1875, (re- 
ceived in October,) that is, for the whole of Vol. 
34, the Publishers will present an exquisite Chro 
mo, as detailed below, and in addition to this, 
each subscriber, whose subscription is received 
during October, will get the remaining two 
numbers of the current year, 7. e., November 
and December, without extra charge. 


As long as any of both Chromos are in stock, 


a choice will be given to new subscribers of 
either one of the two beautiful pictures 


“Up for Repairs,” 
“Mischief Brewing,” 


but the choice must be named at the time of 
subscribing. 

The chromo selected will be delivered at 245 
Broadway free of charge. If to go by mail, 10 
cents extra must be sent to cover cost of -pack- 
ing and postage. For 25 cents it will 
be Mounted, Varnished, Packed, 
and sent Post-paid, 


N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered : 


At the office, Unmounted, Free. 

“ « “Mounted, 15 cents extra. 

Sent by Mail, Unmounted, 10 cents extra. 
“e « «Mounted, 25 cents extra. 


NOW SAVE MONEY. 


Read the Premium List on the previous 
pages, get your friends to join you, and 





and Household, including a special in- 








i=" SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 
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IF You 


WANT 


YOU SHOULD BUY OF THE 


PRAIRIE, TEN MILES EAST FROM LINCOLN, NEB. 


A FARM OR HOME, 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


IN IOWA OR NEBRASKA, 


BECAUSE—tTheir prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre, 
BECAUSE—No payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 
BECAUSE—After the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till the whole is paid, 
BECAUSE-—You are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which is rapidly increasing. 

BECAUSE-—The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from tke products raised upon it long before the time when the prineipal 


becomes due, 
BECAUSE—Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 


BECAUSE—Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lanus.. 
AND YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. e 
BECAUSE —Purchasers of our lands in Nebraska during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on its 
price. LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. 


t#™ Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 


CEO. S. 


HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 


At Lincoln, Nebraske, for land in Nebraska. .At Burlington, Lowa, for land in Iowa. 


JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St.; Chicago, Mil. 





Established 1858, 





The best and cheapest Paint in the 
werld for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 


tee Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIO 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION.—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our Meraxuic Parnt. 
AH genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send for a circular. 





Halladay’s Improved 
e 7 
W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Selé-Regulating. 

Best, ners mos fa le | 
Popular fll “made. Manufactured 
under the ‘eg  3 supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 
ogue, 
= U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00,, 


Batavia, ILL. 








PHILADELPHIA, Fyne 11, 1874. 
N. GuILBert, Gwynedd, Pa.—Enclosed is sam ie of wool 
-of a yearling ewe, bred from the ewe Cotswold that I order- 
ed from you for Mr. Keller, at Akron, Pa.; the wool of the 
yearling weiglied 16% Ibs., and speaks very well for your 
intends having it advertised in the Lancaster 
a a = sold all his other sheep. 
Fee toms anh torseda te Gotsronl Sheop etehoe 
“s and for sale, Cotswo’ eep, Southdowns, 
5a Live Stock, Horses, Cows, Calves, Swine, G Geese, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Fancy Fowls, Peacocks, Dogs, Maltese 
bry yey uinea Pigs, White Mice, Deer, Swan, Pigeons, 
A noble pair of thoroughbred Mastiffs, and an elegant 
E Fnguish Greyhound Dog. Wanted—Deer, Swan, and Wild 
Geese. WN, GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 
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EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVES A SET OF 


GOODRICH’ sicrin HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receip 
crtnnuasenmganeeteet HC, GOODRICH, {a8 sas Seclne ons ek 


Receipt of Price. 





Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





P-E-T-R-O-L-E-U=M. 


vain AND REFINED. 


TROLEUM is unexcelled a8 a wash 
to pre = 8 Shingle Roofs, Agricultural Implements, 
nd wood of any kind, from decay, and Metal from rusting. 

“REFINED PETROLEUM for light is safe, pure, 
of standard legal test, and cheap. 
Save two or three commissions by oracyae one barrel or 
fifty direct from the Oil Regions of peeersvente. 
Address a reader of the arg a: 
@ iM. LYONS, Titusville, Pa. 





rN MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 
Combination Rifles and 
' gshot-Guns. 


CENTRAL FIRE 


Reloading-Capped Cartridges. Send for 
Price-list with Target Illustrations, 


Mass. Arms Cor, Chicopee Falls. 








DVERTISERS should send to Gro. P. Rowett & Co., 
41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Highty-page Pamphiei, 


containing lists of 3,000 ne be Ae ged and estimates, showing 
ed ; 


the cost of advertising. Mai free to alt applicants. 











™ Small Eugine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
s, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Foot Scroll 
Saws. The = Fey ~ i lling every- 
a “Cataloznes free 
‘WIN, Laconia, N. H. 
Just the articles for aren or Amateurs. 


Lovejoy’s New Style . 


GLASS CUTTER 
And Putty Knife, 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mon Everybody should 
have one. Any child can use 
it. Sent to youraddress on 
receipt of 50c. and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 weer: OF 


Boston, - <- = == 
Liberal’ Discount to Pasties and Retail Des 


$290 Piano. Circulars free, U.§. Piano Co. ‘S105 
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THE MITCHELL WAGON. 


Best Soeictiont 
Best Ironed, 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, wel known 
RAOINE WAGON. 





In use and for sale in 
nearly every 


STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co., 
RACINE, WIS. 








‘THE FARMER'S 


Favorite Cider Mill. 


Buy _ no Cider Mill until you haye examined the Farm- 
er’s Favorite. 
It is aa = ype best built, cheapest, and most durable Mill in 


“Tt will produce 25 per cent more juice from the 
same amount of cheese, than any other mill manufactured. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Higganum, Conn. 


CIDER MILLS. 


The most perfect 
Cider Apple Grinder 
in use, in grinding fast 
and fine, and giving 
the best satisfaction. 





Price, $40. 


I have also the easi- 
est, handiest, quickest 
working, and most 
powerful Press in use. 

Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 


MARCUS P. SCHENCK, 
Falton, N. Y. 





: Address 





"ST LSt 





The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Peeriess 
Thresher and Patent Shaker. 
The Peerless Straw Preserving Rye Thresher. 
The Peerless Clover Huller and Cleaner. 
Horse, Tread and Lever Powers—all sizes. 
The best material used, and by first-class mechanics. 
B. GILL. & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. | 


HALL’S PATENT HUSKING GLOVES. 








HALF GLOVES. FULL GLOVES. 

Y GREATLY im in form of the claws and 
the more complete shielding of the perks subject to wear, 
¢ cuts,) ory oh — wear five ti: , and doing 
the work much faster and easier, than can : be done with any 
other husker. Made of the very best calf leather, Yee a 
expressly.) ny fone sizes; right and Jett pented, Samples 
on receipt of price. Half Gloves, $1.25; Full 

Gloves. 150 per pair. Wealso manufacture ezira qualit 

ain if working aes and Mittens. at a pre-paid, 
littens, $1.40; Gloves, $1.75 pair. Liberal discount on 
all our goods in — Pe Tom mer merchant, or address 


OTD BO Clintonet Chicago, I. 


PREMIUM FARM 
GRIST MILL. 


Is simple, dg ‘ait ‘kinds of nee, 
and of grain 
audit It is adapted to all 
kinds of horse powers. 

Also Union ee Horse 
Powers, req poewring * low 
elevation a ee giving” more 

than others. Also every 
ety of approved Imple- 
ments. — FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


WM. i. BOYER & BRO.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eee 











CADY’S PATENT 
IRON SLEIGH KNEES 


Have been tested thoroughly the past five years, and are in 
use in almost every Northern State; we have yet to hear of 
the first instance wherein they have failed to give entire 
satisfaction. Wecan not express the approval with which 
these Knees are received by the public, better than to refer 
you to the following, which express thie sentiments of hun- 
r~w of letters in our possession. 


“TINY NGAGOOM V AO VOT 
S0HL WIG00d AMNVO THA 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE DURABLE, 
NO JOINTS TO DECAY. 





“ The Sleighs T built with your Knees are thecheapest and } 


most durable I ever built. When they are put together, 
they are half Ironed. A man with half a head and but few 
tools can vee own Sleighs. 
H. W. HUBBARD, Fast Springport, Michigan. 
“We have coal your Knees in the manufacture of our 
sleighs for the past 3 years, = have found them to be a de- 
cided success in eT pees ar.” 
SAUNDERS & BARRETT, Oneida, N. Y. 
** Your Iron Sleigh Knees are an excellent thing. We have 
used them on our rough roads with very a! loads, and 
they have stood the test. They are a Godsend to Farmers 
living away fr om opportunities, and compelled to build their 
own sleighs.” F. G. FINCKE, Bellasylva, Pa. 
““T warrant my Bob-sleighs made with your Knees to carry 
any Saw- a ora load that . Team of Horses = draw.” 
NSON SHERMA 
Palmyra, N. Y., Carriage ee # Kistablished 1828. 
See sored and Susoription in American Agriculiurist 
for January, 184, age 16. 
ARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 


BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Syracuse: N. Y. 





Every Farmer, 
Every Breeder, 
Every Horse-Owner 
His Own Farrier. 
Send for circulars to 
GOODENOUGH 
HORSE-SHOE, 
Box 3,044, P. O., N.Y. 


Offices: 34 and 36 
Elizabeth Street. 








BUCKEYE (ER. KER 





FrepD Oe PAMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


MONA NURSERY, — Trees and 
Plants. 100 Acres in Small Fruits.—For Illustrated 
Catalogue, 32 pages, telling What and How to Plant, with 36 
years’ experience, send 10 cents. Price List Free. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 











Water Driven to any Hight and Distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


Country Houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for Bath Rooms, Wa. 
ter Closets, Hot and Cold Water 
E'aucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock on 
farms. 

Address, Hartford Pump Co., 

41 Trumbull Street, HARTFORD, or. 
NEW YORK, Mason Cc: Weld, 189 & 191 
Water Street. (P. O. Box 376.)’ 
BOSTON, Ames Plow Co., Quincy Hall. 








T have invented the cheap- 
est and best hay, straw, and 
stalk cutters in America, 
$9 size cuts 20 to 80 bushels. 
oe hour. Set to cut an: 

ength. I have also invent. 
ed the cheapest and _ best 
turnip cutter. Do not pay 
until yeu have tried ther, 
on your farm and like 
them. Local Agents want- 
ed. Splendid chance for 
farmers. Circulars free. 


WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes, 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 


GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Book of Poultry, 


With Practical Schedules for Judg- 
ing, Constructed from Actual 
Analysis of the Best Mod- 
ern Decisions, 


By LEWIS WRICHT, 


Author of “The Practical Poultry Keeper,’ “ The 
Brahma Foul,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
Fifty Colored Portraits of Prize Birds, 
Painted from Life by J. W. Ludlow, 


CONTENTS. 
Cap. HAP. 
1.—Houses and Accommo:- | 19.—Brahmag, 
dation. 20.—Malays. 
2.—The Selection of Stock. 














21,--Game. 

8.—Keeding - and_ General | 22. posines. 

Treatment of Fowls. a —Spanish. 

4—Tene and Incubation. Hamburghs. 

5.—Artificial Hatching. ’ zs —Polish Fo 
ie a. a of Pe Brovtie of Poul- 
y ~Fettening and Killing. 
8—Poultry as National 


Food. 
9. oe ad of “ Fancy 

Poi 29. _Sentans Croat Game). 
10. ~jicmmmmnaie a Strain. 30.—Game Bantam 
11.—Mating Stock for Breed- | 51.--Wild Breeds of Poult 

ing Prize Birds. Origin of the Bomestic 
12,—-Rearing, Care, and Exhi- Fowl. 

bition of Prize Poultry. | 82.—The Guinea Fowl. 

ey. 


2.—Aimeriean Breeds of 
Poultry, 

ae Varieties of 
ltry. 


13,—Shows and Judging. 83.—The Turke 
14.—Buying, Selling, and} 34.—The Pea Fewl. 
Exportin 35.—Ducks. 
15.—Enemies in the Yard. 36.—Geese. 
16.—Diseases of Poultry. 37.—Swans. 
17.—Technical Terms, 88.—Possible Additions to 








18.—Cochins. the Poultry Yard. 
Price, Postpaid - - = = $1500 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, | 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 

































Published and for sale yA the yrange Judd Sous ry, 245 
Bion dway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, Y postpaid, on receipt of price.] 

len’s (1. F.) American Cattle..........+.. cqaliecnaanacouee OF 
Alen" *s a F.) Darel Architecture. . % _ : = 

4 aa can Fa 

Aten's Oe ae aL. F. New American — “Boo! 2 50 
Allen's (BR. Ti) “Diseases of Domestic Anim 100 
Am. Agricultural Annual, '67 to "71, each, Pa, 50c. ; cio. % 
Am. Horticultural ‘Annual, 67 to "71, each, pa., 50¢.; clo. z 
American Bird Fancier.......... TEs eCWOBssecccensssvonee ° ° 
American Rose Culturist............ oe) aioe 
American Weeds and Useful Piants. ove (5 
\twood’s Country and pease Nees House! ° i & 
sarry’s Fruit Garden a D 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancler 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. besecee ee 25 
Soussingault’: Rural ECONOMY........-.-seseseseseseees 1 60 
weech-Loader...................s socne ae 00 
reck’s New Book Of FIOWEFPS.. .........--sccceecevces 1% 
rill’s Farm-Gardenin g and ¢ Seed: GrowinG.......e0+++ 100 
ryant’s Forest-Tree Culturist.............. oe BO 

uist’s Flower Garden fe State owt 1 50 

aist's Family Kitchen Gardener. . 100 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Anal 2 00 
Chor'ton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide % 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. (5) 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book 1 
Cole’s Veterinarian.............see:eseece eae 75 
Coplicy’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets.....eesseeee 3 00 
Cs Cos bnw ccna ctescccssocs eeercececocces 17% 
Cummings’ ‘Architectural ee ae --10 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor 150 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor......... 1 
SIN DAMON MODNUMN gi 0b5 00» 1000 0caccccesccecsscsosecose 125 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Piants. ‘ a 6 00 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide. - 18 
De Voe’s Market Assistant. ...........0c.cscescccceecceee 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees. New Ed. Oct.,1122pp. 5 00 
Downing’ 8 Landscape Gardening pureesetsehoasixenseces 6 50 
Eastwood on Cranberry.............- ° v5) 






Eggleston’s Hoosier Sc 2901: Sorter. se 

leston’s End of the World............. 

Ege eston’s” re ee ASS of Metropaiisvite 

ERE eston’s (Geo. Man of Hono 
te) 





tt’s eer n Fru ? decane’ 's Guide 
Mena ts School-House Architecture.. 

a oman her own Flower- Gardene 
Meld 's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.. 
ES eee rerere: ° 
frank Forester’s American Game in its Season... +“ 
‘rank Forester s Field Sports, 8vo, 2 vols.............. 
‘rank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo, 100 eng’s. 
‘rank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 8v0. 
‘rank Forester’s Horse of America. VO, 2 _ ; 
French’s Farm Drainage.........sceee-0-- oma 
Tuller’s Forest Tree Culturist.. 
‘uller’s Grape Culturist............ 
Taller’s Small Fruit Culturist...... coce eee 
Taller’s cee tS — omnes cocesoeneves - 
PN EE MIUENIED 5s 00s: cccgvodeveocsucecodiilivoesee 
Gregory on Squashes.. 
Guenon on Milch Cows. 
Mun, Bod, ANG SAGA. ....sccccscsdcce--cccce 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings, and Fences... ne 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Veretation, clo $ lts 
Harris on the Pig ........0 és 
enderson’s Gardening tor Profit........ 
Henderson’s Practicai ortcattars ebacce ne 
Herbert’s Hints to HorsekeeperS. .-.......cccccceccesece 
Hoopes’ Book Of Evergreens.......c00 sssccccccce ‘osese 
Hooper's Dog and Gun............ paper, 30c.. 
Sr Cay kad fh seks ohe6bkckbeshvaboesxebeebaesees 
eer GRE TOD OEE ciscs.«..apnesecsoreres 
Hussey’s National Cotta p Aeematearers. . 
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Jacques’ Manual of the * 
Jacques* Manual of the Gar den and Farm-Yard., ‘ 
John Andross. (Rebecca Harding Davis). oese 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’ 's How Crome Grow 
Johnson's Peat and Its Uses 
ohnston’s Agricultural Chemis 
ohnston’s Elements of 5 > pace Chemistry. 
euchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.............. 
man’s Cotton Culture............. — 
iles on the Horse’s Foot.. 
Pe NB TIO WINDS 6 os cc cccdsvecccccccedccvccceses ° 
onekton’s National Carpenter and Joiner............ 
onckton’s National Stair-Builder................ccs008 
re. Cornelins’s poms > mmaesiat 8 Friend...... ee 
y Vineyard at Lakeview.......... sobcecesusece eecvee oe 
orton’s Scientific Agriculiive.. ee 
STEEN. 59: 4ae alIER bad Seve usese~tEnsscctecrscccocce ° 
Our Farm of Iour Acres... ‘paper, 80c.. 

Pardee on Strawberry Sc cai, ‘oe 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B. Parsons........... 
Pedder’s Land mia Petaensetetent tbe tee sonsceve e 
Percheron HOrse..s.c..s. sccccsces <a 

Potato Culture. © Wrize Essay. >: 
Pretty Mrs. Gaston. (J. Esten Cooke 
Sere 's Mysteries of Bee Keeping 
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uinn’s Money in the Garden.. 
inn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry..... 
Randall’s Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandr 
Richardson on the Do oF edeakduec paper, 30c 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.............. 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden...........csccessces 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... .paper, 40¢:: bound: 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text- — 
Simpson’s Horse Portraiture.. Peeeeveccecescccccce oe 
Skillful Housewife....... Covbeed\ veutedeoescre eveees 
BIO BPOUS OBIEUTO, cccsciceccccccctccccicccce erecccece 
Stewart's (John) Stable BoOk..:......ccccccccccece 
fhe Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson........ 
homas’ Farm Imple ments and Be nieies eteestovess 
hompson’s Food of Animals..,.........sceceees ‘ 
im Bunker Papers......cccccceces iwbumvaveteb teu 
OND SIMIC sig cv snocsstiseese:ca0e ° oe oe 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual.................. ove 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. home 1. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol.1 
Warder’s American Pomology.. 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens......... 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........ ° 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage.............. 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume. 24 lithegraph plates, in colors... 
heeler’s Rural Homes............cseccscees pocccccceece 
heeler’s Homes for the People: Feesous Sebdeuesbivceves ° 
hite’s Cranberry Culture.............cceeeceecs eeeeee < 
hite’s Gardening for the South...........0..sseseeees ° 
NOW COTOOMII 6s sisi is ickes, <> coches eocsevevs eee 
be bebe S pat and Farm-Houses,..........---. . 
oodward’s Suburban a,ana awe r en 
Woodward's Countr " ; — ae Rs abbe ees 
Woodward's grape es renter Horticultural sig “ 
oodward’s National Archite ee bves 
Wright's Illustrated Poultry Book: Medes ceoces beveereeecs 
Wright's Practical cape | Keeper...... 
Youatt and Spooner on the _— bakes os 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.........0000 
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Youatt on the Hog,.... rs.ccresesesapeseceees peecceceyseces $10) 
YouateonPheeps oi... iis. cdccckegocccccececs oocdhose A 
0. J.Co. keep in Stock the toliowtng Booxs: 
Architecture, By Cummings & Milier...°..... --$10 00 
Architecture; Modern American. By C.& M - 10 00 
on Bicknell’s Village Builder...2......... 10 00 

« §6su mpploment to Village Builder,..........- 
Village Builder and opplement.:i 1 VolJ. ¢..4.5 

S$ Dé ~~ p Cottage a and Constructive.......... sees 


sailey’s Our Own Birds ru? the United States. . j 
3ement’s Ponlterer’s Companion 

sridgeman s Young Gardener's iesistant. .. betas 
3urns’s Architectur al Drawing Book......... 
Burns’s Illustrated Drawing Book/:........... 
Burns’s Ornamental Drawing Book. . Laven 
Burr’s Vegetables of America...... edsoveco ne dadep ga 
Carpenters’ and Builders’ Gui ide  aenesungaabenedan ent ence 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand- Book. seiko “bee 
Carpenter and Joiner. (R. Riddell.)........... 
Gaomiatr of the Farm. (Nichols.).. 
Cider-Maker’s Manual 
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Downing’s Rural Essays............ceessecses 
Du Breuil’s iaezard niiare 
Farming for BOyS..«....0c.ccrcacscoeeis pteeseee 
Fishing in American Waters, (Scott.)....... 
Flint (Charles L.) On Grasses... .........cseceeeeceees i. 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy — Seaee es eVeeed 
Geyelin’ 's Poultry Breeding............. iMicsadeccenow aon 
GAS HOW FIA GOW o.oo cede c. os ccntiwsccsce: sisece ee 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons, - one —— woece 
Grey’ 's School and Field Book of Botany........ coves 
Fon A 8 Grape Culture and Wine-Ma <ing.. eo 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter........... cecece ° 
Horse Training Made ‘oa (Jennings.).. stecee 
Husmann’s Grapes and Win! er eeecesccce Sadane 5 
Jennings On Cattle.......... sessceersseneees » 16 
Jennings op Sheep Swine. and Poultry.. 1% 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases. 75 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening. 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 00 
Loth’s Stalf Builder......ccccscscore 10 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 8 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Managemen -- 300 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping | for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for’ do do Te F 
Mechanic’s Companion. (N! er evanddaseee dgekes - 300 
Morrell’s American Shepher: _ Rackecdsesn's 1% 
My Farm vi Edgewood...........see++ 125 
Norris’ Fish Culture. 12. .0.....cse0--- 1% 
Packard s A Guide “to the Seady Of Insects. ..........- - 600 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher............. srcccccscece’s - 15) 
Quine *(Hon. Josiah) on soning eer 
andall’s Practical Shepherd....... jadbbciveebaayentalenht 2 00 
BORG IS 6.5 oid ecbihe s vncvesccchccccedsensedaeooe 150 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden...........+. re 
egister of Rura! Affairs. Bound .. oo each........ 150 
iddell’s New Elements of Hand Kailing............. -. 700 
oosevelt’s Five Acres toO MuCh,... ......ccecesseeees es FC 
PEE CO Bila in cccbsdcccncecsqecercccccos:: Fae Ye 
Scribner's I eady Reckoner and Log-Book.. 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry....... 2 00 
Stonehenge on the Do oF ee 83 75 
Strong’s Cultivation of the Grape 3 00 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book 9 00 
Ten Acres Enough......... 125 
The Horse. es 2 50 
The Mule.  (Riley.).. 150 
Thomas Fruit Cuiturist:: 3 00 
qrapper 's Guide.. sale oa 50 
Tucker's Register “or Harel Affairs. EE ree 80 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages...........00--see0+ w. 300 
Watson's American Home Garden Reagencnstientccsve - 200 
Williard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry............. acco. a 
Youmans's Household Science..............0.-- seeeseee 2 00 





FRAMES 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to supply frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which we 
have distributed. Many will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost, In all cases where sent by 
express, the purchaser will pay express charges, The prices 
of the frames are as follows: 


For the Chromo, 
“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 
Or for the Chromo, 
“TOOK OUT!” 


Letter A. Wot B Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band. + $1.15 
“ ©! Richer Style, Polished “ be Mm is 2 
Letter D. Full Gilt Frame, 2 in 2: inches wide. - 


wie Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wid * 
ae. Fluted, 3 








For the Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF BREWING.” 






No. ze write Black- Walnut Fr ame, Gilt sagt y 
be 3 Richer Style, Polished Md ¢. Soredee 240 
oe Full Gilt hee 2 inches Wide.......0+ seit Y 
ae . * Belgian one ited, -ginches wide. panes : rr} 





For the Chromo, 
“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL.” 
No. 8. post nee Wales Frame, Gilt Band, ‘Gl 2 
“ 10, Richer Style, Polished “ ee ee, 333 






No, 4. Fall Gilt Pry inches wide, Mies a 
ee oo: me 

sar 18 Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide. : Soennetiy 3.00 

“ Fluted, 3 ogewhie ee ae 


sama orders, specifying by its letter or number ‘the frame 
desired, and inclos ng price, as above, to the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BRroapway, New York. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE 


WILLOW OR OSIER. 


witha "BOALING, 
Ten Years Basket Maker, 2. ier Majesty and the Royal 


This little pamphlet, “teen samees by an Englishman, 
and of course designed specially for cultivators among his 
countrymen, contains just those practical instructions for 
the planting and culture of the willow, which many among 
us will be glad to receive. It was designed to enable any 
one unacquainted with the cultivation of willows, for basket 
purposes, ‘to grow them successfally. 


Price, Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 


Newly Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “ Gardening for Profit,” 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Price, Post- paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure a8 well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting ; ; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture ; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


‘There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams’s book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World Glew York). 
CONTENTS: 
Cf, Sona" farenaeis | Wea game. Mme. 
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ap. 3. 1° | Chap. ‘The Rose, 
ouuent of Window Gardens. chap. 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 
Window Gardens, Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 


oi ie 5. en and howto | Chap. 19.—The Geranium. 
Chap. 20.—The Oleander,Bou- 
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Seeds, Cuttings, Chap. 21.—Verbenas, Petu- 
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Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. 
Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco- om ha Pat Decora- 





ive Purposes. 
Price, post-paid, . o / $1.50 
Either of the above books sent post pal du eetpe of 
price by : 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, i s 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Octormr, } 











Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5648.) 81 and $8 Vesey St., New York. 
‘TABER & MORSE, 

‘oem Madison oe N. Y. 

Steam-Engines, 


Portable, peesenery, and 
“Agricul 













Hundreds in Crees  aliife. Min Shope, s Erint 
on 

and cond’ Plantations for Grain 
Food Cpoking for 
pies®.C Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
ulars sent on application. 


‘BOGARDUS’ PATENT 
UNIVERSAL ECCENTRIC MILLS, 


' For Grinding Bones, Ores, Fire Clay, Guanos, 
Oil-Cake, Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, 
Roots, Salts, Spices, Flax-Seed, Tomatoes, &c., 
and whatever can not be ground by other Mills. Also, for 
Paints, Inks, Blacking, Xc. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James Bogardus, 
Corner of White and Elm Streets, New York. 








EAD FURROWS. 
id work this plow has no 
’ existence, always won 


with the best FLAT 

AND, | terre with “ie other Swivel Plows. See June 

xan e312 of oo for editorial comments, 
and for p 


CARR & mean. 56 Beekman St., New York, 








EF the only Machine 
that can knit all sizes 
of work, and narrow 
and widen it; that can 
shape and CoMPLETE, 
without wheed - finish- 
ing, seamless Hosiery, 
G , and Mittens, od 

knit them in all size 
or knit Ribbed d, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for 
< : oe It knits over 25 
00 fer cent Profit in Manufac- 
armer trebles the value of his 
Goods. W 





HORSE “CLOTHING, and HORSE FURNISH- 
ING GOODS of every description. 
Style and grade. that please everybody. 
ELECANT NEW STYLES FOR THIS 
FALL AND WINTER. 
Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 

a urers, m4 Chambers St.» N. YY. 

Send for Illustrated Price-List. 








GENUINE 


 Peraviah ELAN. 


Nzw York, SEPTEMBER ist, 1874. 

Ihave the pleasure to inform the agricultural community, 
that the Special Agency established for the sale of Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, in small or large lots, at the same price at 
which it may be sold by Messrs. Hobson, Hurtado & Co., the 
sole Agents of the Peruvian Government in this country, 
has met with great success 80 far. 

Verbal reports and numerous letters, recetved daily at 
this Agency, subject to the perusal of those interested, ex- 
press entire satisfaction with the Guano sold by me last 
Spring. . Farmers and country dealers are finding out that 
the Guano imported now, is as good as it was until adul- 
terated by unscrupulous jobbers, in such a manner that 
many consumers were obliged to abandon its use. As, how- 
ever, the knowledge of this Agency has spread, they are 
availing themselves of this opportunity to obtain again the 
genuine article. 

By instructions of the Peruvian Government, their Agents 
here have advanced the price of Guanape Guano from this 
date to sixty-two dollars and fifty cents, ($62.50) gold, per 
ton of 2240 ibs., gross, establishing at the same time a new 
scale of discounts, the lowest being of 50c. on parcels from 
50 to 100 tons, and the highest $4.00 on 500 toris and over. As 
usual, they will not sell in lots of less than ten tons. 


Under this new arrangement | am 
enabled to fill orders for lots of ten 
tons and upwards, at less price than 
the Agents of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. I will, as heretofore, supply 
quantities under ten tons at the same 
rate as charged by them. 

Full particulars given in circular mailed free on application, 
R. BALCAZAR, 

P. 0. Box 129. No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 

Messrs. Horton, HurtTapo & Co.,*Financial Agents of the 
Peruvian Government, 52 Wall Street, New York. 
Moses Tay or, Pres. National City Bank, 52 Wall St., N. Y. 

J. C. Tracy, Esq., Peruvian Consul, 2634 Broadway, N. Y. 








CELEBRATED» FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits, Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with er particle available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
@” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


PAINT 


PURE WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and LIN- 


SEED OIL, 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 
White, Black, and all the other Shades, and sold 
by the gallon. 
Send for Sample Cards and Price-List. 
N. Y. Enamel Paint Co., 43 Chambers St., N.Y. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our very large and superior stock of all the leading 
Varieties, and many new and rare sorts. 

Price Lists for Fall 1874 gratis. Address 

BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo. 
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IMPORTANT tf INVENTORS 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous invenr 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with ‘this office for the transaction of all 
business. connected. with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 


Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN Aericut: 
TURIST for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


AU Inventors 
desirons of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited.to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. ‘The 
model ehould not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 


atthe Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
Ee bility, will. be promptly made for a fee of $5. 


Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U.-S. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
Of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. : 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 
dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department in- 
ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
ty to their interests, and the best services 
which can be rendered by thorough experts. / 
For full particulars, address 
AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 

PATENT DEPARTMENT 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, = 
245 Broadway, New York. 





Agents, 


,—The United States 
is prepared 


Life Insurance Company 


Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


is now re-organizing 
to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability te act as 
Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. 


its Agency 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 















